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( Thousands 
show you the way 


Increasing numbers of people 
who could not or should not 
drink coffee and who were 
on the lookout for something 
, to take its place have found 
complete satisfaction in 


INSTANT POSTU 


Postum has a smooth,rich 
flavor that meets every re 
quirement of a meal-time 
beverage, and it is free from 
any harmful element. 


Economical—Made Quickly 


“There's a Reason’ 


Made by Postum Cereal Company,Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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over—the Solvay-limed farm 
per crops. soluble 
fine and feeds casily 


oo drill or sower; sweetens the soi] to 
rich fertility. Guaranteed high test 95% car- 


bonates, furnace 
y Booklet about lime and how to 
REE. 


cheapest. 


Ask for Solva 


use it. Sent 


THE SOLVAY 
PROCESS CO. 
500 Milton Avenue 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


non-caustic— safest, 


LV, 
Sorry 
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Te LARROWE MILLING CO. DETROIT.M 





Dried Beet . 
Pulp replaces 
corn silage or 

can be fed 

with it. 









We will sell our regular $4.35 all chrome work 
shoe for very 

low price of $9.95 
in order to re- 

—— 


duce our large | 
surplus stocks. This is your 
chance to get an extra fine 
shoe that we formerly sold 
by mail for $4.95 and in our 
stores for $6.00— pair. All 
genuine chrome uppers, 
two full oak soles, stitch - 
ed and reinforced with 
Clinch nails, all leat- 
her heels, full bel- 
tongue keeps 

out dampness, 


treated 
& barn 4 
yard acids. 








Send 
No Money 
- ~ ia - _— aval ve 

Just send your size and addres, are sent postpald. | 
XS” Gi oP Soe nln Bl” 


Estab. quarter century. Sales last year $1,500, 000 


RAMBLER SHOE CO., Dept: A396, New York City 
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Fruit Problems - 


Mid-Summer with Berries and Fruit Agi 











Summer Care of Berry Patch 
SAMUEL H. GAREKOL 

Pruning a blackberry patch is a 
simple operation if done at the prop- 
er time and with judgment. During 
the summer, when the young shoots 
are 3 feet to 30 inches high, I pinch 
them back with the thumb and finger. 
Shortly after the pinching, lateral 
branches will appear These are 
pinched, when 12 to 18 inches long, 
depending upon the _ variety. The 
main stems now grow stocky and the 
laterals strong and more or less rigid. 
They bear the fruit well up from the 
ground and there is no danger of the 
stems falling over when the crop is 
abundant. After fruiting, three to five 
canes only are kept to bear next year’s 
crop, the number depending upon the 
strength of the variety. The old canes 
are removed from the plantation and 
burned. 

If properly managed, a blackberry 
plantation will last five to ten years. 
I believe, however, it p ys to force the 
plants to do their best, after which re- 
place by others. It is a difficult task 
to get rid of an old plantation and the 
work of extermination must be done 
thoroughly. Directly after the f-uit- 
ing, the bushes should be moved and 
burned and the whole area plowed 
deeply. Thorough harrowing with a 
spring-tooth harrow, wilil then tear 
out many of the stumps. Subsequent 
cultivation is practiced to keep the 
shoots down. 

I choose varieties not subject to rust 
or other fungus diseases. These are 
my favorites: Agawan, Early Cluster, 
Early Harvest, Junior and Erie. For 
home use the fruit is not picked until 
fully ripe. For distant markets, the 
fruit is picked before it is fully ripe, 
while the flesh is still firm, even at the 
expense of quality. The berries do 
not make profitably long shipments. 
Never leave the fruit in the sun after 
being picked as a few minutes ex- 
posure to hot sunshine will turn it red 
and bitter and unpalatable. As the 
blackberries are juicy, they require 
great care in packing. Either the 24- 
quart or 32-quart crate may be used. 


Spraying for Apple Maggot 
GLENN W. HERRICK, NEW YORK 


The apple maggot is an example of 
an insect which has deserted its origi- 
nal wild food plants, the hawthorn 
apples, for the more appetizing culti- 
vated apples that have been so con- 
veniently planted by man. This pest 
came into notice some 60 to 70 years 
ago in New England where the apple 
was first planted, and has gradually 
become injurious throughout’ the 
Northeastern United States and South- 
Hastern Canada. It is one of the most 
serious apple pests in New England 
and is especially injurious in New 
York in the Hudson river valley, in 
the Champlain district, in Oswego and 
St. Lawrence counties and along 
the southern tier of counties bord- 
ering Pennsylvania. It is worse on 
summer and fall varieties, although, 
of late years, more and more com- 
plaints have been made regarding it 
on winter varieties of apples, especial- 
ly the Northern Spy and MacIntosh. 
It has shown excellent taste in its se- 
lection of over 70 varieties of apples 
among which are the Red Astrachan, 
Early Harvest, Maiden Blush, Tol- 
man Sweet, Fameuse, Twenty-Ounce, 
MacIntosh, King, Northern Spy, and 
Rhode Island Greening. 

Adult flies emerge from the soil the 
latter part of June through July to 
September and soon begin placing 
their eggs in apples just beneath the 
skin. Wherever an egg is placed a 
dimple is produced in the apple and a 
tiny black Spot at the bottom of the 
dimple shows where the skin of the 
fruit was punctured. The larva will 
grow rapidly if the apple is mellow 
but very slowly in hard winter apples. 
In soft summer apples maggots may 
attain their growth in two weeks 
while in Fameuse and MacIntosh, for 
example, the fruit may show no signs 
of attack when picked but some time 
after storage, when they become mel- 


low, they may suddenly go down to 


decay as a result of the activities of 
the maggots which were present at 
picking: time but very small and in- 
active. The maggots do not leave 
apples until the fruit drops. Then 
they go into the ground an inch or 
two in depth, change to pupae and in 












































most seasons, remain there unt 
following spring. 

The flies, like cherry fruit flies, 
gin feeding by sipping from the ,g, 
faces of leaves and fruits, ang « 
periments at Ithaca and in Cana, 
have demonstrated that this insu 
can be controlled by spraying infos, 
trees with arsenate of lead, with 
without the addition of molasses 
is undoubtedly preferable to omit 4 
syrup when spraying apple trees b 
cause the presence of the molag 
adds to the expense, lessens the ad 
hesive powers of the mixture, and, fy 
some reason, ‘s liable to bring about J 
burning effect on the foliage, Whieh 
however, in our experience is ney 
serious. : 

The apple maggot may be coy 
led by spraying the trees rat 
thoroughly, applying 3 gallons of mi 
ture to a tree 30 years old, with 
pounds of arsenate of lead to 100g 
lons of water, with or without ; 
addition of 1 gallon of cheap mo 
ses. 

It should be emphasized that spny, 
ing for these fruit-flies will be mg 
effective if made a community matts 
because flies move about quite activa 
and nearby unsprayed orchards 
isolated trees are undoubtedly a me 
ace as agents of infestation. 


Berries Which Wibll Sell 
A. H. PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, Nf 


For the past few years blackberri 
have practically been off the mark 
yet in competition with other berris 
they sell well. Years ago the wood 
were full of the long, wild variety 
blackberry and so plentiful were th 
éfferings that it hardly paid to tak 
up the cultivation of blackberries j 
a commercial way. But now that th 
woods and slashes have been largel 
cleared up, the wild blackberry h 
practically disappeared from the field 
and it also seems that the cultivated 
variety has likewise disappeared; a 
least it is not seen in the market 
in times past. . 

Aceatd@ing to L. J. Farmer, a promi 
nent #erry man of Oswego county 
N. Y., there are a number of reason 
for this. The blackberry does no 
succeed on so wide a range of soi 
and locations as does the strawbe 
or even the raspberry. It likes 
particular location and about the righi 
kind of soil. Says Mr. Farmer: ‘I 
does not do as well in the same loci 
tion when planted the second ti 
as it did when first put out. Abo 
26 years ago I set out a field 0 
about seven acres to cultivated ¥ 
rieties of blackberries, and for seve 
years afterwards the yields were im 
mense. The crates of long juicy bertie 
that were gathered from that fiel 
were worth taking into account. Th 
is the only piece of land on ow 
farm apparently adapted to black 
berries; the old field has run 0 
and this is why we do not 80 
blackberries now. 

Stop Cultivation in August 

Cultivation ceases in the berry pat 
in August, except in the strawbe 
bed, which is cultivated until th 
ground freezes. While cultivating 
newly-set strawberry bed, look 0 
for the blossoms. Pick them off as 
thus send all the plant’s strength baa 
into the plant itself. Be sure to ¢ 
out and burn old raspberry and blac 
berry canes as soon as they % 
through fruiting. Don’t let the T° 
in the blackberry and raspberry pate 
get too wide or too thick. ; 

Surplus suckers are treated lil 
weeds, but do not hoe up all the n¢ 
shoots coming up in the row, 4s‘ 
berry crop next year will be borne ° 
the canes which are grown this seas0 
Watch for the “red rust” in bac 
berry and blackcap. When 
promptly dig up the diseased P 
roots and all, and burn them, bein 
careful not to scatter the funs 
dust over healthy bushes. Beware 
any immature growth on the fru 
bushes and consult the experiment 5° 
tion. The so-called “gall,” 2 °° 
as large as one’s thumb, and 507 
what the same shape, is very oom 
with the raspberry, and the only t 
I do is to cut out and destroy 
galls. 


Why Grow Crops only to 
bugs get the best part? © 
properly done will discourage 
any bug. 
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“American Agriculturist 


; FARM—DAIRY—MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME— | 
‘Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment al Man” Washington 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Established 1842 


Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Cooperstown, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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MilkingShorthornsCommandAttention 
This Old Breed is Making Many New Friends Each Day 


A) NCE upon a time many people in handsome get are shown in the center picture 250 to 400 pounds, and one Shorthorn cow at 
4% this country raised Shorthorn just beneath him. The bull at the left.at the the Wisconsin station, who produced over 
‘oy \ cattle. They raised them for top of the picture is Walgrove Peer, also im- 10,000 pounds of milk, yielded 506 pounds of 
a @ beef and milk; and in those days ported. Lucy Ann is at the top at the right butter in the year. Friends of the milking 
s of i be beef requirements were not so and just below her some of her herd mates. Shorthorn say that you get not only a splen- 
, with sing as they are today. People liked these While the Shorthorn is best known as a_ did dairy cow when you breed Shorthorns, 
100 g os for the real merit they possessed. With beef breed, many of the cows possess de- but that you get stock that can be passed 
— ine coming of the strictly dairy breeds, the cided milk tendencies. Tyo types aregreally directly into the beef market in competition 
horthorns for dairy purposes, were gradu- evident—one that adheres to the typical beef with the beef breeds. The cows they say not 
y replaced in dairy regions. However, type and the other that shows decided dairy only support themselves in yields of milk and 
be me we and there a breeder, knowing the good tendencies. Both distinctions have been~ac- butter while annually producing profitable 
aan jints of the breed, refused to give them up. Centuated by breeders, depending on whether _ beef offspring but when no longer profitable 
rds alls g consequence, you find today occasionally they wanted milk, or milk and beef. The ex- in the dairy they can be marketed as high- 
yam ne of these long-established herds, and many treme beef families among Shorthorns are class beef, thus staying in the profit class all 
er new ones established by other breeders 5 typical of their class as other beef breeds. through their careers. Advocates of the 
h recent years. As indicated in the paragraph above, some dairy breeds, while admitting many splendid 
Y, X.Y The individuals pictured on this page are splendid milk and butter records have been qualities for the milking Shorthorns, say that 
skbern tremely good representatives of the breed. made by Shorthorn cows of the dairy strains. the strictly dairy breeds greatly outclass a 
“marked bull at the bottom at the right is Hestoe Some Pros and Cons milking Shorthorn cow during her working 
r beri@ief, an imported animal. He was sired by Advocates of the Milking Shorthorn say _ !ife so that the value of the carcass is of little 
« 1 °MMrst Chief, whose dam was a noted English none of this class will give under 4000 or OF no consequence when the career of the cow 
were t wanimal with a record of 9500 pounds of 5000 pounds of milk a year, most of them is ended. ‘ 
to tak k. The bull at lower left is Bridegroom, 5000 to 6000 and many 6000 to 10,000 pounds These breed controversies have long been 
lich weighs 2500 pounds. Some of his of milkayear. The butter yield ranges from (Continued on page 57) 
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The Wool Tariff 


The woolen trust, it will be recalled, wrote 
schedule K in the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 
Always we believe this woolen trust gets 
what it wants out of congress. And this 
year is no exception to the rule. Very cun- 
ningly they have contrived a new scheme. It 
is schedule 11 in the Fordney bill and this 
time wool is protected on clean content. 
Twenty-five cents a pound is duty with the 
provision that no wools shall pay a higher 
rate of duty than 35% ad valorem. 

With the exception of Delaine, and worked 
out in the grease, low quarter blood wool is 
protected 4.6 cents a pound, quarter blood 
7.7 cents, three eighths blood 9 cents and 
half-blood 10 cents. Thus the farmers’ wool 
is afforded much less protection than under 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. Congress is jockey- 
ing farmers again, but the wool trust is 
treated with love and affection. Wool grow- 
ers, get, busy! 


Lack of Sleep 


There are many evils that can be scored 
up against daylight saving. The most serious 
is the lessening of sleep of children and 
adults. This is especially the case in sum- 
mer. Nature has a way of regulating cus- 
toms as well as work. Laws may be enacted 
to change both but if inconsistent or at cross 
purposes, nature will have her way. 

In summer the temperature is high; it is 
worse in cities than in the country. In cities, 
where the daylight saving plan is advocated 
as a benefit, the real evils are most apparent. 
Not until hours have passed after the sun 
has gone down do the hot streets and hot 
tenements and apartments cool off suffici- 
ently to allow sleep to be refreshing or pos- 
sible. Hence neither child nor adult wants 
to go to bed. As a consequence late hours 
rule. Since, however, the morning time of 
work comes an hour earlier than regulated 
by the sun, city dwellers must get up and 
go to work before they have had their normal 
amcunt of sleep. Both nerves and digestion 
are affected. In other words ill health. re- 


sults. 

Daylight saving is not urged by laborers, 
city workers, clerks, women or children. 
few armusement interests have fostered this 
ill-health measure upon the people. It is 
an evil contrivance, a menace to the well be- 
ing of the world. The fight against it must 
be kept up. Selfish interest must not be 
permitted to wreck the health of the people. 


Go to It, Boys! 

It’s good for the soul, as well as the pocket- 
book, to see farmers take things into their 
own hands. Too long have producers been 
subject to organized commercial interests, 
such as the railroads. As recently pointed 
out on this page, the market gardeners of 
the Beverley section in New Jersey were 
taxed by the railroad an extra 100% in rates 
on their perishable products, and that at the 
last minute when the products were at the 
railroad siding. Motor trucks were put to 
work to haul the products and the railroads 
lost out. 

The fruit men of California have char- 
tered some ships to move their crops to the 
Atlantic seaboard to combat excessive 
freight tates. The railroads came back with 
lower transcontinental rates, but the grow- 
ers are going to try out the ships just the 
same. The dairymen could not get enough 
advertising out of milk dealers to boost the 
consumption of milk during the surplus per- 
iods, and so they are inaugurating their own 
advertising campaign. 

As individuals there is no way to get 
something done as well as to do it yourself, 
and the same is true when organized farmers 
act as a unit and take affairs into their own 
hands. This season will see more action 
right along the same line. 


A Little Alfalfa 


This fall many farmers will seed fields to 
grass. Some will plow and fit the seed bed 
for August seeding of timothy and clover. 
Others will follow a little later, using the 
grass seed in connection with some fall crop. 
Many will seed the clover in the spring. 
Just when these seeds for the grass and 
clover crops shall be sown will depend upon 
circumstances that every farmer will have 
to meet himself when the occasion arises. 

As this season approaches let us put in 
another call for alfalfa. After seeing the 
splendid meadows of Mr. Cook and observ- 
ing equally satisfactory results elsewhere 
we are more enthusiastic than ever about 
the advisability of adding a little alfalfa 
seed whenever clover is used, or a grass 
seeding is made. You may not get much 
alfalfa at first but you will get enough to 
more than pay for the seed, but what is more 
important, you slowly fit the ground for 
a full crop later on. Try a couple pounds 
of alfalfa in the fall mixture. And keep it 
up for it will surely prove its case. At the 
same time do not forget alsike clover. Alsike 
does much better on wet and sour soils than 
common red clover. 


Steel Prices Come Down 


Another cut in steel prices. The big trust 
has been hearing from the public. This 
profiteering hanger-on has seen its orders 
dwindle and dwindle until its production has 
fallen to 25% of plant capacity. It is a case 
of where cutting production did not force 
consumers to buy steel. The public didn’t. 
Users of steel know that prices were out of 
reason, out of level with wheat and hogs and 
milk and other manufactured products; and 
they let the steel trust keep its steel. The 
steel outfit at last sensing its selfishness low- 
ered its war-inflated prices. 

These prices are still 50% above those of 
the pre-war days. Very likely they are at 
about the bottom until railroad freights also 
are lowered. But freights and passenger 
fares also must come down. With food and 
all other living expenses going down, rail 
wages must also be lowered in accordance 
with a level scale for all. There must be no 
preferred wage classes. Time, the great 
leveler, will not permit it. 

- But we are getting back to normal. Lower 
steel prices will stimulate business, enable 
manufacturers to produce cheaper products, 
give more work to labor, and thus a bigger 
outlet will be afforded farmers for disposing 
of their products. Yes, things are adjust- 
ing themselves. Everybody aboard! The 
Prosperity train is under way. - 


Fruit Men Will Meet 


The New York State Horticultural Society 
will hold its annual summer meeting on the 


grounds of the New York station at Gene, 
N. Y., on August 3. An attractive Progra, 
is being arranged by the officers of the 
ciety, and accompanying the addresses wr 
regular program will be an inspection Of the 
orchards and the fruit tree experimen, 
work being conducted at the station. ; 


Last year the summer meeting of the 
ciety called out several hundred to the |; 
Hitchings orchards in Onondaga county, 
N. Y., not far from Syracuse, N. Y. At thy 
place the members of the society haq 
opportunity to see one of the largest orch. 
ards in the east under the mulch-systen, 
This, with the experimental work giyj 
both the mulch and clean cultivation af 
orchards will be brought to the attention ¢ 
members, and from first-hand comparison 
the visitors will have a chance to draw theip 
own conclusion. 

Dr. Rosco W. Thatcher, the new directo 
of the Geneva station, will address the Society 
at the time of the meeting and Hon. B, 4 
Pyrke, newly appointed commissioner of the 
state department of farms and markets, wil 
speak. Light refreshments will be Served on 
the experiment station grounds. Pip} 
parties are encouraged. 


Two Government Reports 


Each year on January 1, the United Stats 
department of agriculture issues an estimat 
of the number of each class of livestock jj 
the United States. Every ten years the cen. 
sus bureau obtains the actual figures of each 
class of livestock in a house to house canvay 
of all the farms of the nation. It is interest. 
ing to compare the two reports of the tw 
departments, both dealing with animals o 
hand on January 1, 1920. 

The report of the department of agricul. 
ture for January 1, 1920, shows that there 
were 48,600,000 sheep. The census report 
now reveals the fact that on that date there 
were only 34,900,000 sheep. In other words, 
the department of agriculture told us there 
were 28% more sheep in the United States 
than actually was the case. . The department 
of agriculture estimated 72,000,000 head of 
hogs on January 1, 1920, whereas the census 
figures now reveal the fact that on that date 
there were but 59,300,000 head of swine, or 
19% less than the department estimated. 


These two glaring errors about swine and 
sheep had to do with two livestock crops that 
suffered most severely during the past year. 
What else could you expect when the world 
was told that we had approximately 20% 
more hogs and 28% more sheep and wodl 
than we actually had? Talk about bears on 
the market! Is it any wonder that prices 
were forced down in the face of such enor- 
mous differences? 

Expressed in figures we had 13,500,000 
sheep and 13,000,000 less hogs than what 
Uncle Sam’s forecasters told us we had. How 
fine these exaggerated estimates were for the 
packers! Down went the price of wool, of 
live hogs, of sheep on the hoof! With % 
many of these animals claimed to be on the 
farm, when they were not, naturally a ficti- 
tious glut was forced in the market and 9 
the packers cut down the price to farmers. 
But the truth comes out at last, comes out 
after the damage was done, after farmers 
had suffered untold losses. 


There Is a Shortage 


As we look over the census report, com- 
paring 1920 with 1910, we find approxi 
mately 1,250,000 fewer horses than ten years 
ago; 1,500,000 more mules; about 1,000,000 
less dairy cattle; 17,000,400 less sheep and 
about 2,500,000 more hogs. Understand, 
these are census figures—the comparison 
ing between the two ten-year reports. 

Considering the very large increase of 
population and the extremely large increasé 
of urban population, the shortage of livestock 
in the United States per capita is alarming. 
Not only much less wool. is being produ 
yer capita but less meat and less milk. In 

ace of these facts there is encourage 
for every livestock producer. Livestock 
prices unquestionably will advance if indus 
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Promises Versus Performances 
Evidences in Congress Indicate That the Two May Be Radically Different 


es (NSIDERABLE restlessness is able that congress will pass without amend- milk producers’ federation, it is believed, 
V/, ‘4 apparent among all classes of ment a bill which proposes a tax on the metal will set the situation right before congress. 
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the ws! (7 people over inaction of congress. shoes the farmer has to buy for his horses These tariff rates on the vegetable oils are 

ne larga <S Nearly four months have pass- and mules and then puts hides and certain entirely unsatisfactory to dairy interests. : 
4 y ho . “6 J 

county MZ "A, ed since the extra session was Other livestock products on the free list. “If Dairy producers will fight to the last ditch 

At thy little other than words ha8 so any commodity needs tariff protection, hides to get a square deal. 

had a imealled- pe. of congress. A tariff bill has need it. Heavy steer and cow hides sold in Copra, from which cocoanut oil is made 

st an Oe eaeeed in the house after long de- 1914 for about 50% more than the prices and which enters so largely in the substitu- 

en 1 


cad : enses they are bringing today. Are shoes cheaper’ tion process of dairy products, doesn’t seem 
a ae Shes ah of Ge a ses- than they were before the war? This bill even to be mentioned in the bill. The rela- 
vere neggpees but both seem to have been while favoring the shoe manufacturer dis- tion between real wool and shoddy is favor- 
jon was mth no promise of early action. criminates against the farmer. It levies a able to the manufacturer but hurtful to the 
yitched he ey tariff bill has been received duty on the axes he needs for his wagons, wool producer. Effort will be made to cor- 
‘The “— by ror with disfavor by others. the paint he requires for his barn and the rect these inadequacies before the bill is 
rith favor dl of preelection days made to iron shoes that he must have for his horses _ finally passed.. 
lir e cong sod cooled with the passage of and mules. But no tariff protection is given Congress is still inactive with respect to 
, °ctor iarmer's nthusiasm of the politicians after the hides of his livestock. There is no just- the Capper-Volstead collective bargaining 
a me, the € ice in this sort of discrimination. The bill. This seems to sleep in the hands of the 
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, : ing. The wool a a , : 
; Agipection. cope f Banca ag manufac- farmer has suffered enough. His interests senate judiciary committee of which Senator 
A the ari yn protection to wool growers. should not be sacrificed, to that of the shoe Knute Nelson of Minnesota is chairman. 
at . mate proposed is lower than the rate that manufacturer, or of any other interests.” The Voigt filled milk bill is still under. con- 


vevailed under the Payne-Aldrich bill. The Dairy interests are treated rather rough- sideration but the dairy interests are of the 
mrdney bill places cattle hides and certain ly also. Milk is protected by but one cent Opinion that this measure should be con- 
her livestock products on the free list but a gallon but cottonseed oil, cocoanut oil and trolled er taxation rather than through 
arefully protects many products manufac- soy bean oil are protected by two cents a 4” amen ment to the pure food law. 
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od ivestock raw materials. ound or nearly four times as much per gal- Congress may mean well but farmers are 
. oa ee fon. It is these: vegetable oils that have done ‘Yealizing that satisfactory legislation not as 
Stats Hides on the Free Dist so much to demoralize the dairy industry. lass legislation but as legislation for the en- 
stimat Dairy products all along the line are inade- tire country must come from aggressive 
tock in Commenting upon this schedule, E. C. quately protected compared with the almost action on the part of farmers and not by 
he cen-Mieown, president of the National livestock easy access of cheap vegetable oils to be used faith in the congressional politicians. The 
of each change, said: “I cannot believe that con- in competition with dairy products and to individual interests of big business are being 


ANVas Hrs will be partial to the shoe manufactur- provide basic substitutes to displace dairy Carefully looked after by astute agents on 
terest- Ir at the expense of the livestock producer. products. The easy road for these substi- the ground. 
he twoHltiies are selling below the prices prevailing tute products to find entrance for production Fortunately farmers are ably represented 















als onMiire the war. Shoes are not so selling, aS of oleo, filled milk and cream do not provide by the National grange, Federation of farm 

: sy consumer well knows. Livestock much encouragement to dairy producers. | bureaus, the milk producers’ associations 
gricul- Mises like wholesale meat prices have been and livestock organizations. There is hope 
- there MiMefated to such an extent that the producer Easy Road for Butter Fat Importers that the promises made prior to election will 
report Mis: been battling with actual ruin. Livestock be lived up to even though special interests 
there Milfnrices are back practically to a prewar basis. The conference of dairy interests and of will seek by every means available to gain 
words Minder such circumstances it is not credit farm organizations called by the National advantage at the farmer’s expense, 
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i Handling Crew of Farmhands 
im ittle Ways Which Get Best Service From Helpers—By J. T. McBrayer of New York 


year. 


“— Successfully handling a crew of men is as_ to never indulge in personalities with your few times and he will soon learn to keep 


aM much an art or science as any other work on men and refrain from familiarity. quiet. , , 

W00' ithe farm. It is true that many men are born More attention may be given to the tools 
iS" @yith what is commonly called a knack of Must Be Familiar With Job than some foremen give to the tools used by 
prices Mmanaging or bossing others and getting ; ; ae their crews. All cutting tools should be 
eno! Ming with them. They have a magnetic The boss’ work is mental and to do it right kept sharp and machines should be kept in 


rsonality which attracts others and in- he must know how to do the work his men working order. Dull hoes and pruning shears 
es ee aang However, it is not for are doing. He must take the lead in think- or a frequently disabled spraying rig can 


ev i essary to man- ing, always thinking ahead of his men. No _ waste a lot of money in a season. 
ygetiey aq pod gb le such one can fill such a job and let the men think 


10,000 
what 
How 


or the Miinstural qualifications. This should not be better and faster than he does. If there are Help on Piecework Basis 

ol, of discouraging though, as these qualities may questions which he does not know tad = Whenever it is possible the piecework sys- 

mS acquired by any one of ordinary intelli- solve he should keep his a at hk tem will get a greater quantity of work, al- 

. m rnce; that is, enough of them for practical and learn how as soon as a th belie € though it is not conductive to better quality. 

hy purposes. athena ho peg ain om they believe Se mast ag be 7 the gran od 
' It will not take many failures to convince ; ; Sa ee SS eS See rae ous 
rs. 

a observant farmer that his mental-atti- In working a large crew there must be work it is best to figure it on the basis of 


. ° some system so as to reduce lost time to the what an average worker can do in a day. 
aay frags --y po ae pie | oo minimum. Six minutes lost by each man of Whenever there are so many employed 
other two Pranvkg The quicker the young 2% crew of 10 men waiting to be shown what that it is necessary to employ subforemen, 
farmer learns this the better for him. Out 1° do means an hour lost for one man. So _ better results will be obtained by giving 
com- MB°f his mental attitude springs his conduct it is material that each man know what to them absolute control of their men and let 
oxi md his conduct is what influences the help 40 and to be told beforehand. I have found the men know that what their immediate 
vears fam under him that it is best when possible to give each man boss says is to be taken as authoritative. 
0.000 : his place in the crew and let him keep it Never take sides with the men against their 
“and Ma, “*t me say here, that there are very few while on a given job. In pruning or hoeing boss and never question his word in their 
and, Metal rules which will apply alike to all J put the best man on the first row and the presence. Do not take a man whom he has 
» be ME TKers, as they must be dealt with accord- next best on the next row and so on to the discharged from his crew and put him on 

ig to their individual peculiarities. Do not slowest on the last row, keeping them thus other work. I can say from my own exper- 
regard your men as beings without feelings. nti] the job is finished. This makes the best jence that if you do you are making trouble 
not subject them to abuse and undeserved man work faster to keep ahead and the slow for him and for yourself. Let the man go 


‘mers 
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rease 

















stock e lashings. It is best to be rather ones work faster to keep up. even if you have to run shy a man. 
ning. vet Sy me Fahey anger and exercise They all soon learn why they are so ar- Only get those men for subforemen whom 
uced pele <ataasee ranged. The fast man does not wish for the you can trust and rely on and let the men 


In 


i Wher it is necessary to indulge in con- slower ones to get up with or ahead of him knowitto beso. They will render much bet- 
nen 


tive criticism do not hesitate to admin- and they do not care to put up a bad appear-__ter service if such rules are followed. The 

tock it and show no partiality as such gives ance. Shouting and talking back and forth foregoing knowledge has been gained by me 

dus- Impression of unfairness. If a boss can  ghould be discouraged and if you have achat- through the hard knocks of experience. It 

very his men the idea that he is fair and sin- terbox in the field the best thing to do is to can be used to advantage by anyone who di- 

ness re, he will have taken a long step towards caution him. If it does not put an end to rects others on his own farm or as a hired 
‘ing willing workers of them. It is best the trouble send him about something else a foreman. 
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Plow Handle Talks 


Hints from the Man on the Farm 

















Clean Milk from Machines 


Since the milking machine confer 
ence at Geneva, N. ¥., I have had in- 
quiries concerning our methods of 
producing certified milk with @ me- 
chanical milker. As usual some of my 
pre-using notions failed to work out. 
Under the hand milking plan we went 
to the limit in 
cleaning and 
washing the ud- 
der and associ- 
ated parts of 
the animal but 
when the milk- 
er was installed 
we expected to 
save labor and 
did not so thor- 
oughly cleanse 
these parts and 
our bacterial 
counts did not 
keep down. 

Later our so- 

== oe lution seemed 
about like this. While the milker is 
in operation the teats are surrounded 
with milk and any foreign matter is 
washed off finding its way into the 
milk. In washing and wiping the 
udder, unless every trace of foreign 
matter is washed off, it logically finds 
its way to the teats. As soon as we 
began to wash even more carefully 
than before the counts went down. 

In the care of the milker we soon 
learned to follow the methods work- 
ed out and advised by the Geneva sta- 
tion which follow as put into practice 
in our stables. The solution in which 
the tubes and teat cups are placed 
is made by putting into a cheesecloth 
sack twice each week in hot weather 
and once each week in cool weather, 
one package 120° of ordinary com- 
mercial chioride of lime and salt 
enough to make a full solution which 
is determined by having a small 

















amount always left in the bottom ef 
the jar. Once each month the 
earthen jar is emptied and a new solu- 
tion made. With the best of precau- 
tion some foreign matter will “get in. 
When putting the tubes into the solu- 
tion care should be exercised to have 
no air spaces left in the tubes. The 
solution must touch every part of the 
inside and out or the parts will not 
be sterile; be sure the air is all forced 
out as the solution enters. 


How Cleaning Is Done 


Before milking they are taken out 
attached to the pipe line. <A large 
pail of warm water is pumped through 
them after milking, and not 2 moment 
is lost between the last cow milked 
and the cleansing. A large pail of 
cold water is pumped through each 
set followed by a second rinsing with 
warm water with a handful of wash- 


- ing powder in each pail, with a third 


and final cleansing with clear, warm 
water, all water used having previous- 
ly been boiled. 

I might also say that we boil the 
water used for washing cows before 
milking. It is very important that 
the rinsing operation be not delayed a 
single moment after the milking has 
been finished. The thin film of milk 
adhering to the tubes and cups dries 
very quickly and the importance of 
haste must not be overlooked or in 
any way minimized. Formerly we 
took the machines apart each day but 
sinee adopting the Geneva plan we 
have taken them apart only once a 
week. More frequent separation of 
parts and exposure seem to contami- 
nate rather than safeguard. 


Between the Milkings 


The sterilizing solution of chloride 
and salt appears to be the safest place 
to keep the tubes and teat cups and 
it seems logical, in fact, we very soon 


learned that after taking apart and ° 


washing, if we did* not immediately 
reassemble and put into the solution 
until milking time that our counts 
would go up. This appeared to demon- 
strate that once a week for dissemb- 
ling was sufficient. Not only do we 
keep below the maximum limit of 
10,000 bacteria per c c but in only 
rare cases do we reach 5000, and for 
a number of weeks we have been hold- 
ing down to from 2000 to 3000. 

I have absolutely no opinion as to 
the importance of different types of 
milkers but I have a lingering notion 
that the human equation is the im- 
portant one in making pure milk with 
a mechanical milker as it is in most 
things done by man.—[H. E. Cook. 





Rye Makes Poor Hay 

I have a small field of rye and intended 
to cut it when in the milk and use as hay 
next winter. A neighbor tells me that rye 
makes poor hay because of the beards. Is 
this the case? What use could I make of a 
rye crop?—[E. D. J., Port Leyden, N. Y. 

Our experience has been against rye 
as a cereal hay. Two years ago a 
field that I wanted to get to grass 
was seeded with a half bushel of 
rye to the acre and clover and tim- 
othy seeded with it. The field was 
cut and made into hay. The cows 
cleaned out the timothy and clover to 
the last straw but they rejected a great 
part of the rye. As your neighbor 
said, the cows don’t like those beards. 
However, the primary objection to rye 
for hay is the coarse, woody straw 
that is certainly not appetizing and 
certainly unpleasant chewing for the 
cows. It is generally conceded that 
while oats make a good hay crop, if 
cut in the proper state rye does not. 
I prefer (1) to hog down the rye, then 
plow under the straw and reseed to 
grass; or (2) harvest the rye for straw 
and grain. (3) A common method 
with rye is to plow under for green 
manure and soil improvement. Rye 
as a grazing crop in winter and spring 
is good, or it may be cut green and 
used as a soiling crop. If cut and 
cured for hay it is pretty poor chew- 
ing. Experience is against rye as a 
hay crop. 





Wheat Mixing at Blossoming 

I have several varieties of wheat 
growing in my garden for the pur- 
pose of leaving the comparative yield 
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of the different sorts unéer equa} , 
dition. Each row is 60 feet in jo, 
and the rows are 30 inches apart. 
June 14, it was all headed out and 
at about the same time. As this 
is close to the highway it draws ‘ 
siderable local interest and the qu 
a: is invariably asked will not 7 
different varieties mix at blo 
time. “——— 
For a number of years there hag 
been grown on this farm a 
variety of wheat. One king has 
white chaff, is without beards ang 
a red or amber kernel. The other jg 
a bearded wheat with a red chaff 
the kernel is white. Last fall I sort 
out a quantity of the white chatt 
beardless heads and used the grain in 
this garden demonstration, and ey 
head is true to kind. There is not one 
bearded head in this row. I am not 
saying from this experience that 
wheats will not mix from the blossoms 
but there is indisputable evidence that 
in this instance it has not—(q, EB 
Cox, New York. 


Late Potato Blight 


The Ohio station advises that late 
blight generally appears in its de. 
structive form in July. It is neces, 
sary to spray the potatoes with bor. 
deaux every 10 days or two Weeks 
throughout the season to prevent the 
blight from developing. It has heen 
found beneficial to do this eve. if the 
blight does not strike the potato field, 
as the bordeaux keeps the plants ing 
healthier condition, which in turn in- 
creases the yield of potatoes. 

Late blight always starts to develop 
during cool, damp weather. Hot, dry 
weather retards its development. The 
bordeaux is made by dissolving 4 
pounds of blue vitriol in 20 gallons of 
water; 4 pounds of quicklime is then 
slacked and after the milk of lime js 
well stirred and diluted to about 2» 
gallons, the two are mixed, more 
water being added to make a total of 
50 gallons of the mixture. 

















































Reduce Wheat Rust—If all of the 
common barberry bushes about the 
neighborhood are removed and de- 
stroyed before the wheat rust spores 
settle on their leaves from the stub- 
ble, serious losses from rust can be 
prevented. 














Every Farmer Needs These Books 


The keen business farmer realizes the value of reading good books, not only for the information they contain, 
but for the inspiration to be gained. The following list will prove most valuable to the man who wishes to increase 


the productiveness of his land as well as increasejhis income. 


General Farming 


THE RIGHT vee ott Chee IN SOIL 


By Alva Agee. 
of lime discussed “by a man who has made a life- 


long study of the subject .......+.+++-Net, $1.25 


THE YOUNG FARMER; SOME THINGS HE 
OULD KNOW 

By Thos. F. Hunt. This book fs of unusual 

excellence. It should be in the hands of every 

farmer, especially the young farmer...... Net, $2. 

- 1AL HISTORY OF PATRONS 
SEMI-CENTENN Ay USBANDRY 

By T. C. Atheson. Written by a man intit- 


mately connected with some of t 


work of the organization for thirty-five years. 
member of the grange or codon < — 
a afford to be without it ustratec 
can ‘ore Siet, $2.00 


weeos 4 THE FARM AND GARDEN 
By 8 


. Pamel. This book —— praction} 
auldiies te the treatment of weeds, which 
make it of special value to the farmer, landowner, 
GOTAOMEE, GU. ccssccccccccccccccccces Net, $2.00 


BOOK OF fbn. This ts by far the most 


qumeatastive, complete and valuable work on this 
forage crop ever published ....+-ee-ees Net, $3.00 
WHE 
— ery Bondtinger. A complete study of 
ulate pertaining to wheat. New, authorita- 
tive, and up-to-date ...seseeeeeesenee Net, $2.00 
N QMERIOA 
oe pret. "F . Hunt, of Cornell Agricultural Col- 
lege A exhanieaaiee treatise of wheat, maize, 
oats, barley, rice, kaffir, corn, buckwheat, ete. 
Net, $2.25 
AGE AND FIBRE CROPS IN AMERICA 
be Xe Hunt. Contains all the latest and 


- unportent information on the cultivation and 
improvement of every one of the forage and 
CTOPS cece eee eee ee en eeeeneeeenesenee ‘et, $2.25 


sTyoY, of, CORR nit. A most helpful book be 


rested in the selection and et 

an Tare Seni nnah eamet a taRntanne a $0.50 
HOW TO GROW THE 
a The only book ei ilehed which 
treats on the growth, eT = as of 
ll parts ne an Janada. 

clovers in all p Ret $2.00 
Age faced, . THE UMTED STATED 


the ty story of the eet use 


most — oa. ~ 


Soils and [Fertilizers 


SOILs 
By C. W. Burkett. The most complete an a Fes 
ular’ work of the kind ever published. Net, 5 


FARM. manynce 

E. Therne. A practical and most veluable 
wort = manures and manuring, covering every 
phase of the subject......+e.seeeeeees Net, $2.00 


ao! ae = OF SO'L FERTILITY 
mprehensive treatise on the 
mF. of maintaining the fertility of » § ; = e 


PERTILIFERS iL? cnere 

ke. This new book ts # timely 
snnivatan ‘ fon not only giving ractical 
methods for using fertilizers in crop growing, 
placing special emphasis on the reasons underlying 
thelr use, tC. ...ccceccceees eoecee .-Net, $3. 


Fruit Growing 


ParnaiPLss ee ppacries ors engee ome 

s. Prepared to of 
mA 5 - * growers. Lavishly mibustrated 
by 300 actual photographs of specimens showing 
good and bad practice......eeeeesees Net, 


mqoegn FRUIT MARKETING 
8. Brown. A complete treatise covering 
may packing, storing, transporting , | selling 
HED cece cccccccccersccescevcceed et, ° 


SgpInpERS guios Te FRUIT GROWING 
augh. A single statement of the 

elles ae of propagation, planting, _eul- 

|) ee eee et, 25 


AMERISA® apets ORCHARD 

A. Waugh, A manual pd the novice as 
welt eo 7 book refere for all those of more 
experience. Every detail connected with the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the apple is aah ~ Tad ex- 
plained ...cccccccseecsccscesescceces Net, $1,75 


ngace ORCHARD 
rs augh. is the latest and best 
mi a Te a a peaches. Contains full 
directions for propagation. culture, etc. Net, 75 


PLANT PROPAGATION. Sesanneuse AND 
_ URSERY PRACTICE 
By M. G. BA ms. A standard work for nursery- 
men. Containing directions for propagation of 
fruits, vegetables, plants, Also chapters on 
tnation, seed tes 





Seed 
f BS, on —--™ Varieties of erat 
ot te climates and requirements, etc. 8 95 75 


* 


ger 
management and the laws affect nurserv_ stock 





THE py agg oF eArayine 
By J. B. book aims to cover the rapney CYELEPEDIA e. uve STOCK top o 
practical side Cs =, , 4 - and takes up every Wilcox 
detail of this business thoroughly and L -a x- ok ” anest Teeseoien os, = "Animal Husbandry 
y vet, 5 


cures. MAKIN 
modern met! 


MODERN METHODS OF TESTING MILK AND 

= MILK PRODUCTS The 

By L. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Pubiew. A book is worth much to anyone interested in raising 

treatise on the various methods of testing milk and hogs, whether on a large or small scale. Net, $3.50 

cream handled with rare skill, and yet in so plain 

a manner that they can be fully understood by all. 
286 pages. 5x7 inches. 


ty 
a A, 4 s.. a. 5 , 
s a 0 a, D. V. M., A practice 
imals. The 
Vegetable Gardening = Zu: oe eet 
merica as well as in Burape. 
VegeTAetE GAnoenine and Profusely 
ouleatie bask, 
gardening and is i d for c- 
tleal growers ......csceees busavccees Net, $2.50 wens. Peak. BAKING 
musnnoom GROWING . M.. 
B. M. Duggar. The whole 
in * tit, minuets and plainly,” by 
man actively engaged in growing mushrooms. 


Send your orders to 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Dairying 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ICE CREAMS AND 


A. Markham. This book ity on the sui 
should be of ‘ital interest to all ice cream makers, 


By H. Frandsen and E. 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eee ees weeeee 


FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING breeder and 

H. an. This book is Just the illustrations, etc. 
ming for yo -4, “Gairymen, and should 
the hands of every farmer in the country. Net, "$0.90 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON BUTTER 
ay & A. oy 


Van Slyke % Publow. 
Red cccccce Covccccves seeesNet, $2.25 


Cpe secedeccses Net, $1.40 


methods in use in 
complete, comcisn Gd WROM 2c cc cicccsccrccccccveccs Coosee Net, 2.00 


“I covers rae phase of vegetable 
‘es & handbook 





Net, $2.00 


R. CONSTRUCTION AND 
UIPMENT 


work 
cee teeeeceeereeenresee Nt, $2.00 


udG FARM ANIMA 
UB = gisae. wetten by the lea 


and ad 


FIRST 
By C. W. Burkett. T book 
oe entire subject has been ME tet principles of feeding 


horoughl the most useful *2imals of 
p— A. to am , in Teq@mt years. 


Net, $0.90 MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF SHEEP 
hemas 


on 
A new book on the ou e a, "tua: breeds, breoging. man- 
iseases 


oubiet of cheese making according to the most agement and d 


owing 1" AMERICA 
Ff. Cob Every phase 
is yy A from & practical standpoint. 


CASTRATION OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
By F. ae Schoenleber, o 


guia curing, 
subject is treated from scalding vat to the ta 
a practical recipes for cooking and serving 


reper BgrEDiNGe Me MANAGEMENT 
Dryden. is wri for 
oar a oman on 
By Ww. 1. weit An up-to-date treatise om marily in making poultey The most 
Most complete and exha “wind ‘ever 


greenhouse construction. The 
on the subject 


Live" Stock 


ding 
Profusely illustrated. Net, mati 





dairymen and dairy students. Everything of Inche 

portance concerning this industry has been included, SOUTHERN PORK PRODUCTI ON close. 

and the matter is arranged in a clear, practical Vv. Ewing. While ately written for 

way. It will be welcomed by thousands as a stand- oul bs genditione, it is a valua guide for all cover 

ard sos on the subject. Profusely illustrated. growers swine where a are first consider- adov 

GHEE. aah ed eonesetbanenees te epee PU GEE MEU evessncasbbesescuces ewkiacscectle am ve 
sever 


ost. comprehensive Th 


published. Pi is authoritative, exhaustive, practical, cut ¢ 
lapted to all sections. Indispensable to every 

stock fancier. 768 pages. Colored maki 

éthasqauvdbese neoeke Net, $4.50 the } 


FEEDING FARM 


scusses the r 
dis = 


PRINCIPLES OF 
ANIMAL 


Sccccvece éoccces Om 


most complete 
$2.50 


Pee eT EES OSS Cee) 


of bes, raising . 


M. S., D. V 





Fulton. ide in raising. 
A complete and. 
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Farm Engineering 
Jack-of-all-Trades Has Steady Job 
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sower for Threshing Machine 


< a 

- else rece? Ti pty 500 oF 

mnreshing Of oats and wheat to thresh.—[0. 
Albert. 

It is usually estimated that 25 to 
30 horse power is sufficient to run a 
°9x36 inch separator, equipped with 
, self-feeder and a wind stacker. A 
ogx46 requires from .30 to 35 horse 
power, and a 28x46 or 50 requires 
from 40 to 45 horse power. Many 
make the mistake of buying too small 
an engine for operating a separator. 

The specifications given out by 
many companies are just about as low 
as is required under good conditions. 
It is better to provide plenty of re- 

rve power. The capacities of these 
various outfits varies quite a good 
deal. A small 22 inch separator has 
a capacity of approximately 75 to 100 
pushels of oats per hour; a 26 inch 
machine, from 125 to 150 bushels, and 
2 28 inch separator, 150 to 200 
bushels. 

To thresh 600 acres oats the aver- 
age yield being 50 bushels, would 
make a total per acre of 3000 bushels. 
Amachine that would average 75 to 
100 bushels of oats an hour, or say 
#00 to 800 bushels a day, of eight 
hours, would do the job in five to 
eight days. A 22x36 inch separator 
would be as small as you would want 


to buy. 
Refrigerator Without Ice 


| have seen somewhere or other a de- 
sription of an iceless ‘Yefrigerator. Can you 
wime if it is any good, and if so how 
temke one?—[J. L. D., Pennsylvania. 


Thre are many homes where an ice 
supply is not available that are using 
the iceless refrigerator with a great 
deaf of success and satisfaction. The 
iceless refrigerator is very simple in 
construction and operation, and so 
cheap that there is absolutely no ex- 
mse for any one to be without it and 
the benefits to be derived are cer- 
tainly very great. The making of it 
will be a good job for the amateur 
tarpenter of the family, or if there is 
tone and the housewife cannot pre- 
vail upon her husband to take care of 
the job, it is not so difficult but what 
thecan undertake it herself. 

It is not well to make the refriger- 
ator too large, as a better cooling ef- 
fect can be obtained in a smaller one. 
One made with the shelves a foot wide 
and 20 inches long is a very conveni- 
ent size. The material needed for 
wch a refrigerator is as follows: 

Five shelves 12 inches wide and 20 
inches long, with a space 1 inch wide 
and 2 inches long out of each corner. 
Four corner posts 1 inch thick, 2 
Inches wide and 4 feet long. Enough 
tlose-woven burlap or heavy duck to 
cover the 4 sides and extend a foot 
thove the top. A rectangular pan 
teveral inches deep to be placed on 
top of the refrigerator. 

The posts are nailed into the spaces 
tut out of the corners of the shelves 
making the lowest shelf 6 inches from 
the bottom, the next shelf 12 inches 


higher, the next 9 inches up and the 
last two 8 inches. The burlap is then 
tacked on two sides and the back, 
enough being left extending above the 
top to lay over into the pan on top of 
the refrigerator. The burlap at the 
front of the refrigerator can be tacked 
securely at one edge, the other edge 
being hemméd and provided with 
holes or eyelets to slip over hooks so 
that the whole refrigerator can be 
enclosed. 

For the sake of rigidity it may be 
desirable to put in a diagonal strip 
at both ends of the refrigerator and 
one at the back. Seme housekeepers 
say that if the interior shelves, that is, 
excluding the top and the bottom, are 
pierced with several large holes bored 
with a brace and bit, a better circula- 
tion is provided. Painting the wood 
parts helps in maintaining cleanliness. 

The operation of the refrigerator is 
as follows: The pan on top is filled 
with water which is drawn by capil- 
lary action down through the cloth 
sides. This water evaporates end, as 
everyone knows, it takes heat to 
evaporate water. The heat to evap- 
orate water in this case is drawn par- 
tially from the interior of the refrig- 
erator, whose temperature can thus 
readily be reduced to 50 degrees or 
even lower, which is about the tem- 
perature maintained in the ordinary 
ice refrigerator. If the legs be mois- 
tened with oil of peppermint all 
around for a height of about 1 inch, 
ants can very effectually be kept out. 





Installing Lightning Rods 


I have had a lightning rod put on my 
house. Can you tell me if it has been 
done right? The wire running on the roof 
has been placed there by putting eight-penny 
nails right through the wire. Would that 
damage the house if lightning struck it? 
Ought not clips be put on instead of the nails 
through the wire?—[E. F. D., N. J. 

Which is the best conductor of lightning, 
flat copper cable, round copper cable, or steel 
rods? Should the rods be installed from the 
building, or laid on the roof and fastened 
down with metal clips? Is it necessary to 
run a rod along the ridge of a building if it 
is equipped with a galvanized ridge roll? 
Should steel hay tracks be connected to 
the ground wire?—[E. F. K., Pa. 


So far as the efficiency of the light- 
ning protection system is concerned, 
attaching the wires by driving a nail 
through them and into walls, is all 
right, that is it will carry off the elec- 
tricity just as well this way as if the 
wires were attached by means of some 
sort of clips. One of the first essen- 
tials for a good lightning rod system, 
from the practical standpoint, is that 
it be put up solidly and substantially. 
If the nails are galvanized, or copper 
nails with broad heads, and if they 
hold securely in the wood, they will 
be all right, but if they are ordinary 
nails they will soon rust and the con- 
ductor will soon become loose. 

It used to be thought that the light- 
ning conductor should be insulated 
from the building that they are to 
protect, but it was found that this 
idea was wrong as the real purpose 
of the rods was to take the electricity 
which had accumulated in the build- 
ing and conduct it harmlessly into the 
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Tool House on the Farm 
|, This may be of simple structure and still be one of the most profitable 
{vestments on a farm. The convenience of keeping machinery in repair and 
Morage is of such importance as to be worthy of the careful consideration of 


land owner, Read what 


Mr. Prowant says about it. 


ground or dissipate it into the air, 
and the more closely the connections 
were made between the building and 
the conductor, the more efficient 
would be its work. As an actual 
matter of fact, the old way of insu- 
lating, the wires was really dangerous, 
because the electricity in jumping the 
gap through the insulation might set 
up a spark hot enough to Start a fire. 

Authorities differ as to what is the 
best shape of the cross section of the 
conductor in a lightning protection 
system. Some authorities say that 
the rods should be made of such 
shape that they have a large surface 
area in proportion to cross section 
area of metal. In some cases, how- 
ever, this has been carried to such 
an extreme as to interfere with the 
mechanical strength of the rod itself 
and its resistance to corrosion. Other 
authorities believe that a solid cylin- 
drical conductor is the best, and that 
to have the conductor in the shape of 
a ribbon or made up of a number of 
strands is useless. Experience in- 
dicates that both types give excellent 
efficiency and reduce the danger of 
damage from lightning to a degree 
almost negligible. 

The best practice provides for run- 
ning conductors on ridges and edges 
of roofs as it seems that the electric 
charge which accumulates in a build- 
ing is denser at corners and edges. 
However, a galvanized ridge roll 
would serve the purpose fairly satis- 
factory provided it were very solidly 
connected with the rest of the con- 
ductor system. For the same reason 
all metallic bodies, such as radiators 
and stoves in the house and hay 
tracks, ete., in the barn, should be 
connected to the conductor system, 
either by means of tight screw joints 
or by means of soldered or brazed 
connections, 

There should be at least two ground 
connections on every building that is 
wired as experience has shown that 
a single connection is unsafe. If the 
building is large, more than two 
ground connections should be made. 

The national board of fire under- 
writers recommends that conductors 
be made of soft drawn copper, either 
in the form of tape or stranded cable, 
to weigh not less than 6 ounces per 
foot. If iron conductors are used 
they should be in the form of either 
heavy tape or pipe, weighing not less 
then 1% pounds per foot, and it 
should be thoroughly galvanized to 
prevent corrosion. 

The question of grounding the sys- 
tem is one of the most important, for 
more lightning rod systems have 
failed from improper grounding than 
from any other reason. The earth 
terminals should be carried into the 
ground to the level of permanent 
moisture,and there either firmly at- 
tached to a large non-corrosive metal 
plate or to some other large metal 
mass which will give a large surface 
for the dissipation of the charge. 


Machine Sheds Always Pay 


DANIEL PROWANT, PUTNAM COUNTY, 0. 


How many dollars worth of farm 
machinery are ruined, not ty the work 
done but by being exposed to the 
action of wind and rain, rusted be- 
yond repair! The idea that any far- 
mer that own valuable machinery can- 
not afford a machine shed is untrue 
if he owns any land at all to set it 
on. A few years of constant exposure 
to the weather is sufficient to damage 
the working parts of almost any farm 
implement so badly that it will seldom 
be possible to repair it in as good 
working condition as when new. Con- 
sidering that the cost of shed of the 
best kind to shelter the tools and ma- 
chinery for a 100 acre farm will sel- 
dom cost $300, how long will it take 
a shed to pay for itself when $1,000 
or more in farm machinery are setting 
under the shelter of a snow drift! 

A machine shed should be con- 
structed of good material, but it need 
not be of the best. Siding boards that 
are full of holes cannot be recom- 
mended. They should be of matched 
lumber so that the building can be 
painted and made to look like some- 
thing when it is finished, but it need 
not be of the most expensive house 
siding. A good roof is also necessary. 


So Say the Chinese—The well-being 
of the people is like a tree—agricul- 
ture is its roots; manufacturing and 
commerce are its branches and life. 
If the root is injured the leaves fall, 
the branches break and the tree dies. 
—Old Chinese Philosopher. 


Make Silo Secure—Uneven settle- 
ment due to insufficient foundation 
may result in a cracked or warped 
silo, a silo out of plumb, or even the 
overturning of the structure. 
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Good engines 
direct to you 90 
Guarantee. 


13 B-P ENGINE IS NOW ONLY 
Other sizes 2 to 22 
H-P at on prices, 
*Goarant Wetenice Pree book be. 
1051A King We Kansas 











150 etyles. 
Sample to test and book 


(2) postpaid. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept, 151 CLEVELAND, @. 




















' Send G6Oc for a copy of 
Selected Gospel Hymns 
which contains 271 of the well known 
MOODY & SANKEY HYMNS 
The Biglow & Main Company~--156 Sth Ave- 
New York City 








to Car Owners, Garagemen and Mechanics. Send 
FREE today for Free Copy of e American Automobile 


Digest. Contains helpful, instructive information 
on overhauling, ignition, carborators, storage batteries, wiring, 
adjusting, repairing, etc: Profusely iflustrated. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
601 Butler Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





! 
AND FRUIT PRESSES 


MORIUICE Write for om. On 
MFC. 
CIDAR MILLS CPOWN tS, 





Hardwood unleached 

in bags $13.00 per ton 

car lots or less. 
Swarthmore, Pa 


WOOD ASHES 


W. H. LEIDY ee 





Don’t Suffer with 


PILES 


Thousands of pile sufferers throughout 
the country tell us that Pixine Pile Remedy 
is the finest preparation of its kind ever 
made. It relieves quickly, pleasantly and 
permanently the most advanced cases of 
piles. No expensive doctor bills, no pain. 
Pixine Pile Remedy is the prescription of 
an eminent physician and was used by him 
for over 33 years with great success in his 
hospital and private practice. It is a prod- 
uct which has been tried and proven its 
merit. Write for a tube right away. Make 
your own test; convince yourself as others 
have done that Pixine Pile Remedy is the 
only way to get rid of piles permanently. 
If you are not satisfied, it costs you noth- 
ing as your money will be promptly re- 
funded. Send $1.00 by money order for 
big tube of Pixine Pile Remedy. It will be 
mailed to you by return mail prepaid in 
lain package. The Pixine Co., Inc., 3887-E 
Paw Ave., Troy, N. Y. 
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UNADILLA 
SILOS 


made famous by 
Dairymen. 


In a Unadilla you get at silage 
easier, put it on the barn level 
with least effort and make adjust- 
ments in safety. All because its 
builders made convenience a part 
of the silo. 

Every dollar you put into a Unadilla 
Silo comes back to you many times 
during its long life. That's why suc- 
cessful dairyman praise it and buy it 
a second and third time. 


If you would make more money in 
dairying and pay least for the long- 
est and most convenient Silo Service, 
send for Unadilla Catalog and Prices. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Bes B, Unadilla, N. Y., or Des Moines, la. 
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The first remedy for 
Lamp Jaw was 
Fleming’s Actinoform 
Price $2.60 (War Tax Paid) 

and it remains today the standard treatment, 
with years of success back of it, known to 
be of merit and fully guaranteed. Don’t 
experiment with substitutes. Use it, no mat- 
ter how old or bad the case or what else you 

ave tried — your mone 


Actinoform ever fai Our fair plan 
selling, her with full information on 
Lamp Jaw its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
eri book ever printed to 


FLEMING BROS., 17 U.S. Yards 
Chicago, Dlinois 
**25 Years at the Stock Yards"* 





THICK, SWOLLEN 
that make a horse Wheeze, \ 
Roar, have Thick Wind or \ 
Choke-down, can be reduced 

with © 


ABSORBINE 


also other Bunches or swelling. No blister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only a few drops required at an ap- 
plication. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3R Free 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 379Temple St, Springfield, Mass 


Auto Owners 
WANTEDI 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 


Expansion Processthat elimi- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 213. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 























Farm Live Stock 
A Good Man Knows His Animals 














Breeding Berkshires 
MR. FARQUHAR, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


Why we breed Berkshires in pref- 
erence to the other breeds is a sub- 
ject that can be treated from so many 
different angles that it is hard to 
select just a single point, because there 
are many ways in which these hogs 
excel. But the strongest point is, in 
my opinion, because they are so well 
adapted to the average farmer’s con- 
ditions. There is no breed of hogs 
that the farmer can take on his own 
farm and realize the same profit that 
he can from the Berkshires. They 
are prolific and give uniformly large 
litters. The pigs are fat from the 
time they are born until they are 
feady to market, when they will be 
younger than those of any other breed, 
and will have eaten less feed. 

A hog which can be fed to weigh 200 
pounds at six months old is obviously 
much more desirable than one which 
only reaches this weight at the age 
of 10 months. This is especially true 
when the younger hog is a lighter 
feeder than the older one. This is 
exactly what the Berkshire hog will 
do, as compared to other breeds, and 
is the reason that the farmers all over 
the East are turning more and more 
to the Berkshire for their farm hogs. 
The price at which a good registered 
boar can be bought makes it possible 
for every farmer who keeps three or 
four brood sows to have a good pure- 
bred sire, and even if his sows are 
not pure-bred, he will be well repaid 
for this. The pigs from these sows 
and the registered boar will be so 
much better than if a scrub or grade 
sire had been used, that the first five 
litters of pigs will pay the additiona 
cost of the pure-bred sire. ' 





Dairy Interests Take Action 


Dairy interests, dairy cattle associa 
tions and farm organizations have 
united in an effort to secure the enaet 
ment of ‘“‘filled’”’ milk prohibitive legis 
lation, cooperative marketing laws and 
a proper and consistent tariff schedule. 
The agreement was reached at a meet- 
ing in Buffalo, July 8 and 9, attended 
by Pres. Frank O. Lowden of the 
Holstein-Friesian association, S. J. 
Lowell of the National Grange, Milo 
D. Campbell of the National milk pro- 
ducers, N. P. Hull, of the National 
dairy union, and other representatives 
of the dairy and farm organizations. 

The resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows: 

1. “Whereas, There is an alarming 
increase in the manufacture, sale and 
consumption of bogus milk products, 
consisting of compounds of skimmed 
milk with cocoanut oil or other vege- 
table fats, and 

“Whereas, such products, regardless 
of the labels on the containers, are be- 
ing sold in large quantities as con- 
densed milk and other milk products, 
thereby at once becoming a fraud on 
the consuming public as well as a 
menace to the public health and to the 
dairy interests: 

“Therefore, Be It Resolved, That 
we favor the abolition of such traffic 
by Congress by direct prohibitory or 
restraining laws. 

“If, however, it shall be found im- 
practicable or impossible to effect such 
prohibition by direct legislation, we 
recommend and urge Congress to levy 
a tax upon such products high enough 
to measure the difference in cost be- 
tween such bogus or adulterated prod- 
ucts and the products of like char- 
acter made of whole sweet milk. We 
also believe that a tax should be placed 
upon the manufacture and upon the 
sale, both at wholesale and at retail, of 
such bogus products. To become ef- 
fective for the protection of the con- 
suming public and of dairymen whose 
product is thus being deceptively and 
dangerously imitated, a tax should be 
levied of not less than 3% cents per 
pound on such bogus products.” 

2. “Resolved, That we reaffirm our 
approval of the Capper-Volstead co- 
operative marketing bill, H. R. 2373, 
and urge its early enactment into law 
in the form that it passed the House 
of Representatives.” 

3. “Whereas, it has been distinctly 
and conclusively shown by data care- 
fully compiled by competent authori- 
ties that a tariff of 10 cents per pound 


order that the dairy industry may pros- 
per in the United States, 

“Therefore, Be It Resolved by this 
Conference of the representatives of 
dairy associations assembled in Buf- 
falo, July 8, 1921— 

1. That we respectfully urge upon 
Congress that the above mentioned 
rate of duty on butter be agreed upon 
in the final passage of the pending 
tariff law. 

2. That we insist and urge all our 
constituent and allied interests to in- 
sist that the entire dairy product 
schedule must be on a parity with the 
rate of duty on butter. We approve 
the entire schedule suggested by the 
United States milk producers dairy 
tariff committee, which was based on 
the comparative market value of the 
various constituents of whole milk and 
is as follows: 

Milk 3% cents per gal.; cream 35 
cents per gal.; butter 10 cents per 
pound; cheese 5 cents per pound; con- 
densed milk 2 cents per pound; and 
casein 5 cents per pound. 





Leghorns Lead in Contest 


The 300 hens entered in the 10th 
national egg laying contest at Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo. laid 5418 eggs during 
June or an average of 18.06 eggs each. 
A pen of five Single Comb White Leg- 
horns owned by D. Tancred of Kent, 
Wash., won the cup for June by lay- 
ing 123 eggs. 

The sales value of the eggs during 
the month averaged 34 cents per bird, 
while the sales value of eggs from the 
start of the contest on November 1 
amounts to $4 per bird. The sales 
value of eggs produced by the winning 
pen of five Leghorns during June was 
$2.25 and of the best pen to date, 
$31.46. The average price received 
for eggs during June at Mountain 
Grove, Mo. was 22 cents per dozen. 
The 10 leading pens in the contest to 
date are as follows: 


LEADING PENS IN CONTEST 


White Leghorns, Missouri ...... 906 eggs 
White Leghorns, Washington .... 890 eggs 
White Wyandottes, Missouri .... 889 eggs 
White Leghorns, England ...... 883 eggs 
. Barred Rhinelanders, Michigan... 823 eggs 
White Leghorns, New York .... 818 eggs 
Rhode Island Reds, Missouri .... 801 eggs 
Rhode Island Reds, Colorado .... 790 eggs 
Ween, BED cécccsaccscceces eges 
White Wyandottes, Illinois ...... 783 eggs 


Summer Live Stock Rations 


For the mid-summer season, the 
following rations are suggested by the 
New York college and following each 
the approximate wholesale cost dur- 
ing July is given. For dairy cows, 300 
pounds wheat bran, $3.43; 300 pounds 
hominy, $4.52; 300 pounds gluten 
feed, $5.17; 100 pounds oil meal, $1.71. 
On this basis, 12,000 pounds will cost 
$14.83, 100 pounds $1.49 and a ton 
$29.66. For calves and dry stock, the 
following ration, which is a few cents 
cheaper will do nicely: 300 pounds 
wheat bran, $3.47; 500 pounds hominy, 
$7.52, 200 pounds oil meal, $3.41. 
This is at a cost of $1.44 per 100 
pounds. 

Oil meal is at &@ comparatively low 
price along with gluten feed. These 
two feeds offer a cheaper source of 
protein than cottonseed meal. Dur- 
ing June, distillers’ grains were at a 
low point and were considered a very 
good buy. They seem now to have 
largely disappeared. There are indi- 
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cations that they have been } 
up by manufacturers. .- 

If dairymen are to buy feeds 
vantageously, they must be on by 
lookout for such feeds and pick th 
up at the very lowest point, 
tillers’ grains are a valuable feed ap, 
they must be bought when availabe 
for the supply and outlook for then 
are such that they will not at > 
times be general on the market, 

The change in price of oil mea} rela, 
tive to other feeds indicates tha , 
change in mixture will be advantag.. 
ous from the point of view of Drice 
which accounts for the changes in th, 
suggested mixtures. ‘ 

It will be noted that the Wholesale 
price of the mixtures is below $39 , 
ton. This is taken to indicate that 
the bottom of the feed market jg 
nearly reached, and those who are 
accustomed to buy feed for storage 
may well do so now, according to the 
live stock men at the New York Col- 
lege. 





Pure-Breds Increase Yield 


Striking improvement due to the 
use of pure-bred sires is found in 
results obtained by the New Windsor 
(Md.) bull association. The average 
annual butterfat production of daugh. 
ters of pure-bred sires compared with 
their dams was: 


RESULTS OF PURE BREEDING 
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A&5 ABS 2s gees 
Na. 1 wccce 208 7 27 62 
Ne. 3 wccce 2 7 281 55 
MO. 8 cccece 254 


2 369 5 

Attention is directed to the fact that 
a bull’s influence is equal to that ofa 
herd of 20 cows. In a year’s time the 
cow influences but one offspring, her 
own calf, whereas the average bull, 
siring a score of calves, influences 
each calf. 

Calves sired by good pure-bred bulls 
are worth at least one-fourth more 
than calves of the same age sired by 
average grade bulls. The increased 
value of the calves sired by the pure- 
bred bull in one season will nearly 
balance the difference in purchase 
price of a good pure-bred bull overa 
grade. 


Keep the Good Hens—Now is the 
time to think about culling out the 
cockerels and worthless hens that all 
attention may be focused upon the 
feeding and care of pullets and layers 
which will shell out eggs during the 
winter season of higher prices. In 
addition to the usual consideration of 
yellow shanks and fat, attention 
should be given to advanced stages of 
molting. When a hen molts too early 
and this is accompanied with a con- 
tracted comb and wattles and with a 
dry, contracted abdomen, it is 4 sure 
indication of low production. 


Bots of Air—Do not shut fowls up 
in stuffy, ill-smelling houscs on cold 
days or nights; it predicts trouble. 
“Your nose knows”—take a smell of 
the air in the house and ventilate ac- 
cordingly. 





Flavor in Eggs—The food which 
the hen eats sometimes affects the 
flavor of the egg. It also affects the 
color of the yoke, which takes on @ 
deeper yellow when the hen has eaten 
an unusually large quantity of grass 
or other green food. Because hens 
are in better physical condition dur- 
ing the spring and in relatively cool 
weather, the eggs laid at that time 
are apt to have a firmer interior con- 
struction and to keep better than 
those laid during the hottest weeks of 
the year. 
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Typical of Cheshire Breed 
The number of Cheshire hogs is small compared 


with many other breeds 


on butter was absolutely necessary in of swine. This is a specimen owned at the New York college. 
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Dairy Problems 


Marketing and Production’ 
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Philadelphia Milk Prices 


ing July, milk which is sold 
awa F rate without butterfat test 


oe cents per quart fob Phila- 


; 1 
rs al In the table below the 
orices are also f o b Philadelphia and 


he range of prices according to 


show t a 
putter-fat test for that market. From 
these prices 1 cent per 100 pounds or 


per 46 quarts is deducted by the buyer 
and an additional 1 cent contributed 
py the buyer for the conducting of a 
publicity campaign to advertise the 
food value and to urge greater con- 
sumption of dairy products. This fund 
is turned over to the treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Interstate dairy council. 
In addition to this the usual commis- 
sion from members of the Interstate 
milk producers’ association is deduct- 
ed and returned to the association as 


previously. The Philadelphia prices 


are: 
MILK PRICES FOB PHILADELPHIA 








2 
nd 
s s eo 7 

2 } S as + 
K © > r*) or = 
” 2a Ss Zane 
gf £3 5 aeze 
3.0% $2.47 p 100 Ibs. 5.35 c p qt 3.6 ep qt 
31 2.52 es 5.45 “ 3.7 

32 2.55 o 5.55 “ 38 ° 
33 2.59 “ 5.65 “ 39 
34 2.63 5.75 “ 4.0 “ 
35 2.67 “ 5.85 “ 41 ¢ 
36 «62.71 e 5.90 “ 42 “ 
37 2.75 “ 5.95 “ 43 ° 
38 2.79 ” 6.50 “ 44 “ 
39 2.83 “ 6.15 45 “ 
40 2.87 o 6.25 “ 46 “ 
41 2.91 o im ~ as * 
42 «2.95 bad 6.45 “ 4.8 

43 2.99 ° 6.55 “ 49 ° 
44 3.03 o 6.60 “ 5.0 “ 
45 3.07 « 6.65 “ 5.1 “ 
46 «©6311 pe m5 * 5.2 
it «63.15 os 6.85 “ 5.3 

48 3.19 es 6.95 “ 54° 
49 3.23 “ 7.05 “ 55 
50 3.27 o 7.15 “ 5.6 “ 


In the table below the July receiv- 
ing station prices are quoted for mem- 
bers of the Interstate milk producers’ 
association according to the distance 
and freight rate from Philadelphia. 
The third column shows the prices per 
100 pounds on the basic quantity. For 
surplus milk at all receiving points the 
prices are quoted on a butter fat basis, 
starting with a price of $1.13 per 
100 pounds for 3% milk and running 
up to $1.93 for 5% milk. Each 0.1% 
variation in butterfat content in be- 
tween makes a difference of 4 cents 
a 100 pounds. The following table 
shows the receiving station prices. 


INTERSTATE COUNTRY PRICES 
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138i “140 “* 45.6 “ 1.77 = 
141 “150 “ 466 “ 1.76 73 
—. ae = 48.0 “ 1.75 
mm "1790 * 468 “* 1.74 = 
171 “180 50.0 “ 1.73 ” 
181 “199 “ 608 “ 1.71 = 
191 “200 “ 5§2.0 “ 1.71 28 
201 “210 53.0 “ 1.70 er 
211 “220 « 540 “ 1.69 od 
221 “230 “ 55.0 “ 1.68 ~ 
31 “240-*:. §5.8° “ 1.67 = 
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251 “260 * 57.9  “ 1.65 S 
261 “270 “* — 1.65 pac 
271 “280 “ 59.0 “ 1.64 « 
281 “200 “ 60.0 “ 163 & 
221 “300 “ 61.0 “ 1.62 ™ 
Home Made Silo 


A home made silo is something that 
is not often seen these days, but 
nevertheless the one built by George 
R. Brown of Burlington county, N J, 
is giving good service. This silo is 
about 18 feet high above ground and 
has a deep concrete foundation which 
forms an 8-foot pit below ground. 
The walls of this structure are made 
of clear matched boards which are 
held in place by 2x6-inch planks 
which extend around the silo, and per- 
form the same function as the hoops 
a round silo. These braces are 
Placed every 2 feet and the boards 
are nailed to them from the inside. 
The opening for the doors is 2 feet 


wide and is faced with 2x6-inch 
planks. 

Around the silo a shed was con- 
structed which further insulates the 
silage ‘from the weather by leaving a 
dead air space between the two walls. 
The outside shed is large enough to 
leave a runway 3 feet wide in front 
of the silo doors to allow comfortable 
handling of the silage during cold 
weather. There are four other silos 
on this farm. 





A Modern Dairy Barn 


I am going to build a horse and dairy barn 
36x92, cows facing in, 4 pens, 28 stanch- 
ions, and 8 horse stalls. My plans are to 
build the outside wall of concrete 4 feet high, 
with 12 foot posts. Would good building tile 
be just as good as concrete? I am having 
some trouble in getting crushed rock. I 
have a well 225 feet from the barn and I 
am going to install drinking cups. What 
would be the thickness required for the 4- 
foot concrete wall? How would you fasten 
the sills to the wall?—[E. T., New York. 


Judging from the details which you 
have given of your plan you are going 
to have a first class, modern dairy 
barn. Either concrete or hollow tile 
serves very satisfactorily as construc- 
tion material for dairy barns. The 
plan of using concrete up to a height 
of 4 feet, is very good, as it makes for 
durability, and reduces the tendency 
toward rotting in the wood material 
which comes upon it. If the founda- 
tion wall be made of concrete, it 
ought to be 8 or 10 inches thick, de- 
pending somewhat upon the type of 
construction. It is essential that foot- 
ing be provided, especially if the wall 
is not to be extended into the ground 
very deep. The thickness of the tile 
wall would depend upon the type of 
tile used, though it would probably 
be about the same as with concrete 
material. The sills could be laid di- 
rectly on top of the tile and firmly 
fastened by means of ‘T” bolts set 
in cement poured into openings in 
the tile. 


Milking Shorthorns 
(Continued from page 51) 

with us and possibly will remain for 
all time to come. That the milking 
Shorthorn is a splendid animal and 
that she merits the enthusiasm of her 
advocates there can be no doubt. On 
the other hand,’ the producers of 
strictly dairy products do not admit 
that even strong milking strains fit 
into any form of specialized dairying 
where maximum production of milk 
or butter is demanded to meet items 
of cost in relation to prices obtained. 

Few dairy authorities, however, go 
so far as to say there is no place for 
Milking Shorthorns. Many of them 
hold that where pastures are abund- 
ant, lands cheap, and milk or butter 
entirely secondary products that it 
is possible to maintain this type of 
cow with profit to the owner and with 
satisfaction to that system of farm- 
ing. They hold with strong force that 
where milk or butter only is sought 
and that as a first consideration, the 
specialized dairy breeds will in the 
long run give the greatest satisfac- 
tion and the most profit. Thus the 
situation sifts right down to the in- 
dividual tastes of the breeder, to the 
nature of the farm and lands he is 
operating and to the questions at 
point, whether dairy products are a 
primary or a secondary consideration. 


Skimmilk Substitute—A home made 
substitute for skimmilk may be pre- 
pared and fed to calves after they are 
one month old. Mix 100 pounds each 
of hominy feed, linseed meal, red dog 
flour and blood flour., One pound of 
this mixture added to a gallon of 
water at a temperature of 100° degrees 
will replace skimmilk on the feeding 
schedule. Supply all the clover hay 
the calves will eat, and a moderate 
amount of grain mixture. 


Making Good Butter—At this season 
of the year the dairyman is apt to 
neglect thorough cleaning of the sep- 
arator bowl after each using. High 
class butter cannot be obtained unless 
the best of care is taken to secure 
good cream. 





Simmer S Plan this winter 


to provide sufficient silo capacity and 
the necessary silage’ crops for next 
year so as to supplement pasture dur- 
ing the late summer months. 





SILO FOR #1352° 


I am selling out at cost my 
stock of 180 — Clear Oregon 
Fir ‘silose Prices lower than in 
1917. Silos are of well-known 
make and absolutely first-class 
in every way. Write me size 
you — and and I will give 
you rock-bottom price. I must 
sell this stock. 


M. L. SMITH 
112 Flood Building Meadville, Pa. 














Poultry Diseases 


By E. J. Wertley 


HE subject of health and disease, common 
cause of disease, hygienic requirements, ob- 


jects of medical treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific disease to which poultry 
is heir are fully described and explained, For 


the first time special attention has been given 
to the making of post-mortem examination. 
x 7 inches. 125 pages. Cloth. Net $1.25. 
American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 














Spring Pigs—Sixty percent of all 
pigs born are farrowed during March, 
April and May. 





Western Ganada 
Land of Prosperity 


offers to home seekers opportunities that can- 
not be secured elsewhere. The thousands of 
farmers from the United States who have 
Brented Canada’s generous offer to settle on 
FREE homesteads or buy farm land in her 
provinces have been well repaid by bountiful 
crops. There is still available on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


land similar to that which through many 
years has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
of wheat to the acre—oats, barley and 
flax also in great abundance, while raising 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs is equally 
profitable. Hundreds of farmers in Western 
anada have raised crops in a single season 
worth more than the whole cost of their land. 
With such success come prosperity, inde- 
pendence, good homesand all the comforts and 
conveniences which make life worth living. 
Farm Gardens, Poultry, Dairying 
are sources of income second only to grain 
growing and stock raising. Attractive 
climate, g neighbors, churches and 
schools, good markets, railroad facilities, 
rural telephone, etc. 
For 
duced 
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write 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 
301 E. Genesee Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Autho: Agent, Dept. of 
and Selecation Dominion of 
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The GEHL Cutter needs no man at feeder. Saves his wages. 
Superior knife adjustment gives highest quality, clean-cut, perfect- 


keeping ensilage. 


Easy to run. 


Any 8-16 Tractor Runs the GEHL No. 17 


Improved principle adjusts speed to height of silo. 


Saves power and wear. 


Our 


Has latest safety features. 


catalog tells all about it. 


Don’t Fail to Send Us Your Name 


We have information of value to 


ou because 
it comes from an ex- 
perience of over 30 
years of cutter con- 
EMAILS struction. Write TO- 
DAY for catalog and liberal terms. 


Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., 405 S. Water St., West Bend, Wis. 


Eastern Office, Gehl Bros. Mfg Co. 


G. J. HELENA, Rep., Box 411. Syracuse, New_York, 
















Premium No. 1. 
ful walking and sleeping doll if you do us a little favor. 
tell three of your neighbors how well your family likes American 
Agriculturist and get each to pay you $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 


tion. 
and ask for your Gift Doll. 


stand the hardest kind of usage. 





A Big Walking and 


GIVEN 


We will make you a present of this beauti- 


Then send us the $3.00 together with the 3 subscriptions 


By holding this remarkable doll by the shoulders it can be 
made to walk almost as if it were human. 
eyes that open and shut, and both of these patented features 
are guaranteed not to get out of order. 
special composition that makes it indestructible so. that it wiil 


stuffed with cork, a stylish dress and patent leather pumps. 
is 14 inches high. Walking and sleeping dolls have heretofore 
seldom sold for less than $10.00 each. 

Every girl who receives this exceptionally attactive doll will be 
too happy for words. Remember one of these dolls will be sent 
free, postpaid as a reward for your sending us only three new 
or renewal subscriptions at $1.00 each. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Sleeping Doll 


For Only Three 
Subscriptions 
for American 
Agriculturist 


Simply 


Then too, it has 
The doll is made of a 


It has and attractive wig, body 
Doll 


461 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Among the Farmers 























NEW YORK 
Big Cheese for State Fair 


The largest single cheese ever manu- 
factured is being made at Lowville, 
N. Y., for exhibit at the New York State 
Fair in Syracuse, September 12 to 17. 
The cheese weighs 12 tons and in its 
manufacture requires 150,000 pounds 
of milk, which is the production of 7,- 
600 cows ina day. The cheese is being 
made up under the supervision of H. A. 
Rees, who is the cheese expert for New 
York State Division of Agriculture. 

It is interesting to note that four 
barrels of salt are required for this 
cheese, and the bandage alone costs 
$100. It is to be turned every three 
days during the curing process and a 
heavy framework in a special building 
with windlass attachment are neces- 
sary. The cheese was “poured” on 
July 12, with fitting ceremony by Com- 
missioner Hogue of the department 
and other state officials. Gov. Miller 
will cut the cheese at the fair on Syra- 
cuse Day. 

This is only one of the many unusual 
features which will be seen at the fair 
this year. Watch these columns for 
early and complete report of the fair. 


Horticultural Meetings—In addition 
to the annual summer meeting of the 
N Y State hort soc which will be held 
on the experiment station grounds at 
Geneva, N Y, Aug 3, the soc will) nold 
an eastern gathering in the Hudson 
valley at Upper Red Hook, N Y, on 
Aug 17. This will be a one-day meet- 
ing on the lawn of the farm of W. 
8. Teator. 


Chautauqua Co.—Farmers haying. 
Potatoes, buckwheat and millet being 
sown, but wheat not very good. But- 
ter is 36c p lb, eggs 35c p doz, rasp- 
berries 18c p qt. 


OHIO 
Taber Heads Legislation 


CLARENCE METTERS 

L. J. Taber, master of the Ohio 
grange, has been selected as director 
of Agriculture by Gov. Harry L. Davis, 
in carrying out the provisions of the 
law passed at the last session of the 
legislature, placing the affairs of the 
state in the hands of eight men, com- 
posing the governor’s cabinet. This 
abolishes many boards, commissions 
and other bodies in the state organiza- 
tion. The new plan which is modelled 
after the Illinois plan of government 
instituted when Lowden was governor, 
went into effect July 1. 

The other directors are: Floyd E. 
Waite, finance; Vernon M. Riegel, edu- 
cation; Rev. Howard S. McAyeal, wel- 
fare; Dr. H. H. Snively, health; W. H. 
Phipps, commerce; L. C. Herrick, high- 
ways; Percy Tetlow, industrial rela- 
tions. 

Dr. Taber will succeed to the duties 
of the state board of agriculture and 
will sit with the trustees of Ohio State 
University in the management of the 
Ohio Experiment Station at Wooster. 
He is a prominent breeder of Jersey 
stock, and he has been master of the 
Ohio grange for seven years. During 
that time the membership of the 
grange increased from 27,000 to 105,- 
000. 


Belmont Co. Farm Notes 


A. W. GUIDEN 


It was dry here during early July 
but recent rains came in time to do 
much good to the corn crop. Potato 
crops are dying and indicate a rather 
light crop. Corn looks well and many 
fields are 8 to 10 feet high. 

Wheat is mostly cut and shocked. 
Same have stacked their wheat or 
stored it in the barn while others 
are waiting to thresh from the field. 
It looks as though there would be a 
fair crop. Many farmers have a large 
crop of clover harvested. Some are 
well through haying. 

Registered cows are selling quite 
high. Two cars went from here to 
Missouri a couple months ago. The 
United dairy company paid $2.15 a 
100 pounds for 3.5% milk during May, 
checks for which were paid last 
month. Everything except freight 
rates is coming down. 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Farm Notes 


B. T. HENDRICKSON 
The New Jersey Poultry Producers’ 
Association now has 300,000 birds 
signed up, over half of which are in 
the three counties of Ocean, Cumber- 
land and Atlantic and the individual 
contracts cover from 25 to 5,000 birds 








~ gach. Marketing wfll begin at once. 


Vineland’s oldest poultryman, H. E. 
Arnold, 82 years of age, has joined the 
association, and is taking an active 
part in the enterprise. 

Burlington county farmers have 
engaged large fleets of motor trucks 
to transport their perishable farm 
produce to the Philadelphia, Newark 
and New York markets. They have 
refused to use the Pennsylvania rail- 
road’s special freight train because of 
the 100 per cent tariff increase. 

A movement is on foot to organize 
the farmers of the state to fight the 
growing tax burden. Taxes are becom- 
ing higher each year and the farmers 
deem it unfair to tax them for improve- 
ments that benefit solely the urban 
communities. 

Monmouth county asparagus grow- 
ers have become greatly interested in 
the work of the Hazlet asparagus club, 
which is under the leadership of 
Angelo Webster. Each member was 
given 300 plants of a new rust-resist- 
ant variety, which was obtained from 
the federal department of agriculture. 
It does not have to be ridged, grows 
green and commands the highest price. 
If these anticipations are realized, a 
great many farmers intend to return 
to asparagus raising which for three 
decades more than held its own as the 
banner Monmouth county early cash 
crop. The new variety is being tested 
by Tennyson Phillips, James Acker- 
son, Jr., Myron Dillenbach, John Bah- 
renburg and Harold Warnock. 








. PENNSYLVANIA 
Keystone Farm Notes 


A dozen demonstrations have ben 
held in Washington county, Pa, to en- 
courage sheep men to rid their ani- 
mals of parasites which annually take 
a toll of many thousand dollars out 
of the Pennsylvahia sheep industry. 
These demonstrations were attended 
by 259 sheep breeders, representing 
18,105 sheep. There were 716 sheep 
drenched at these demonstrations and 
postmortem of affected animals was 
made. 

The Pennsylvania bureau of foods 
has been actively prosecuting violat- 


ors of the butter law which was 
passed by the legislature this last 
year. Agents of the bureau brought 


67 prosecutions during June and 26 
of these were against persons charged 
with the selling of butter containing 
an excess amount of moisture. There 
were 18 prosecutions brought in the 
state during the month for the sale 


of milk and cream low in butter-fat 
content. 
The agricultural fair season in 


Pennsylvania opens early néxt month 
with fairs and exhibitions scheduled 
for 50 counties. Last year Allentown 
had a total attendance of 185,000, 
York 167,887 and Reading 159,247. 
These are the three largest fairs in 
the state. Seventy-one associations 
last year report a total attendance of 
attendance of 


1,876,985 which is an 

326,000 more than at the fairs in 1919. 
Snyder Co—Hay about made, 

Wheat harvesting taking place; oats 

crop short, also pastures. No fruit 

except a few apples and quinces. 

Wheat is $1.25 p bu, corn 75c, oats 


40c, old potatoes 25 to 50c, new 3 to 
4c p lb, good hay $15 to $20 p ton, 
butter 28 to 30c p Ib, eggs 26c p doz, 
lard 10c p Ib, onions $1 p bu. 








Wholesale Markets 

















Grain and Feed Review 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Wheat Corn Oats 

1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 

Chicago . 1.21% 2.99 .63 1.55 37% ~=—.88 

New York 1.40 3.05 85 «1.68 49 1.20 

Boston .... - 79 1.72 0 1.18 

Grain mkt showed improvement 


over the first part of the month due 
to persistent reports of damage to 
spring wheat and indication of fur- 
ther damage to all of the grains from 
drouth and fungous troubles. Con- 
siderable interest was shown on the 
part of wheat buyers. Confirmed re- 
ports of drouth in European grain 
areas indicate that the world produc- 
tion of wheat this year would not 
come up to early estimates. Repre- 
sentatives of South American buyers 
also showed interest on the mkt, bear- 
ing out the belief that new crop pros- 
pects in the Argentine have been low- 
ered by lack of rain. 

Harvest of winter wheat has neared 
completion in the central states. Some 
threshing has been done. Yields in 
some sections of Iowa and Oklahoma 
have been favorable, although condi- 
tions are spotted; black rust, Hessian 
fly and cinch bugs have done con- 
siderable damage. Premature ripen- 






ing in this central area is reported on 
spring wheat. 

Reports that corn is beginning to 
feel the effects of the continued dry 
weather of early July stimulated buy- 
ing. On the other hand heavy rain 
and wind storms in Oklahoma and 
Texas blew down some corn. In gen- 
eral it is making good growth. 

In sympathy with the other grains, 
oats was active and higher and 
promise of a satisfactory yield in the 
northern tier of states, together with 
some premature ripening in the cen- 
tral section, apparently justifies higher 
values. Harvesting in the south and 
southwest is complete and threshing 
in full progress. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat 
brought $1.40 P bu, No 2 hard winter 
1.46, No 2 mixed drum 1.40, No 2 
yellow corn 85c, No 2 mixed 84%c, No 
2 white 85c, No 1 white oats 49c, No 2 
white 48%c, rye $1.39%c, barley for 
malting 79@84c, for feeding 70@7é6c. 

At Chicago, No 2 red wheat brought 
$1.20@1.21% p bu, No 2 hard winter 
1.20@1.21, No 2 yellow corn 62@63c, 
No 2 white oats 35% @37%, rye $1.19, 
barley 60@65c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat was $1.32@ 
1.37 p bu, corn 74@75ic, oats 46% @ 
47c. 

At Baltimore, No 2 red wheat 
brought $1.40% p bu. 

Feed mkts continued dull with de- 
mand limited; wheat feeds and other 
feeds quite neglected. Cottonseed 
meal was strong and linseed meal sold 
$1 aton higher. At New York, stand- 
ard middlings sold nominally at $27 p 
ton, flour middlings 28, red dog 35, 
eottonseed oil mieal 36% protein 39.60, 
linseed oil meal 39.50, yellow granu- 
lated corn meal 1.95 @2.10. 


General Markets 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From there, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a very small way to city retailers an ad- 
vance is secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 50 to 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 
Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will not bring these figures. 

Apples—At New York, apples were 
in poor demand with N J and Del 
stock largely small and not of prime 
quality. Early varieties brought $1@ 
2.50 p bu. Prices on old apples were 
lower with Ben Davis $3@4.50 p bbl, 
Northern Spy 5@7, Baldwin 4@6, 
western apples $1.75 @4. - 

Beans and Peas—At New York, 
trading in beans and peas was in 
small volume with little change in 
prices. N Y state marrow beans sold 
at $6@6.25 p 100 Ibs, choice pea beans 
4.50, medium 4.75, red kidney 11.75, 
white kidney 12.50@13.25, Imperial 
11, yellow eye 7.50@8. Domestic 
Scotch peas brought 4.25, green peas 
4.25, yellow and green splits 5.25@ 
5.75. 

Cabbages—At New York, cabbages 
were lower under liberal offerings 
from N J, and prices ranged from $1@ 
1.75 p cra. 

Dried Fruits—At New York, trad- 
ing in dried fruits was nominal. Ask- 
ing prices at points in upper N Y¥ 
state were around 11%@l12c p Ib 
f o b shipping point on prime evap- 
orated apples. Chops were 3% @5%e, 
waste 3%c. 

Eggs—At New York, receipts of 
fresh gathered eggs were slightly 
larger, trading quiet but prices fairly 
well upheld. Strictly fcy qualities 
were in relatively light supply but 
for so much undergrade stock on hand 
even the very fcy grades did not move 
any too rapidly. Nearby white eggs 
of extra quality brought 49@50c p 
doz, extra first 46@48c, firsts 42@45c, 
nearby brown and mixed eggs brought 
38@42c, fresh gathered extra eggs 38 
@39c, extra firsts 36@37c, Pacific 
coast best white eggs 46 @50c. 

Fresh Fruits—At New York, very 
best quality berries brought good 
prices, peaches sold well Raspberries 
brought 6@17c p pint, Hudson valley 
blackcaps 7@10c p qt, blackberries 20 
@32c, N Y state currants 6@i4c, Pa 
and N J blueberries fcy 22@25c, 
southern muskmelons $1.50@1.75 p 
standard cra. 

Hay and Straw—At New York, hay 
mkt was slightly better in mid jul 
with prices averaging $1 a ton higher. 
No 1 timothy in large bales brought 
$31 p ton, No 2, 29@30, No’, 26@27, 
shipping hay24@25, fcy mixed clover 
30, choice alfalfa 31@32, No 1, 28@ 
29. Small bales were 1@1.50 p ton 
lower. Rye straw sold at 24, oat straw 
11. 

Onions—At New York, onions sold 
dull and weaker with N J stock $1@ 
1.50 p bskt, Del 1@1.25 p car, Md and 
Va 1@1.12, Tex 50 c p cra, old stock 
50c@$1.25 p bag. 

Potatoes—At New York, excessive 
receipts of southern potatoes caused 


ie 
4 ; 
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mkt to go lower. L I and@ nearby me 
tatoes also increased in supply and 
created unfavorable mkt. L I gt 
sold at $2@3.25 p bbl, N J 2@3 

bag, best Md stock 2@3, Eastern Shor 
1.50@3, Va and southern Potatogg 
1@1.25, 

Poultry—At New York, mkt on live 
poultry was unchanged with live fowl 
via freight at 28c p Ib, large broilers 
33, small broilers 29c, ducks 23@2 
turkeys 25c, geese 14@16c. Vig ex. 
press live colored fowls brought 28@ 
3ic, Leghorns 25@29c, colored broij. 
ers 33@36c. The dressed poultry mkt 
was not particularly active although 
on large fowls mkt was firm and on 
medium size stock, steady. Broilers 
were in larger supply. Nearby chicken 
broilers brought 40@50c p Ib, indi. 
vidual broilers 40@45c, western milk. 
fed bx packed fowls 33@36c, western 
bbl fowls 33 @35c, L.I ducks 28c, white 
squabs 10 Ibs, $7@7.50, 9 Ibs, 6.25@! 
6.75. 


Country Produce Market 
Philadelphia—Mkt well supplied 


with local grown fruits and vegetables, 
Yellow Transparent apples sold at 
$1 @ 1.50 p 5-8 bu bskt, beans 50 a 
$1.25, beets 2% @ 6c p bch, N J cab. 
bage 50 @ 65c p %& bu bskt, N J on. 
ions $1.25 @ 1.50, sweet corn 1.50 @ 
1.75, potatoes 60 @ T5c, N J toma. 
toes $1 @ 3, blackberries 15 @ 2% 
p qt, red raspberries 3 @ 10c p pint, 
up-land blueberries 18 @ 20c p gt, 
These prices are to retailers; prices 
to jobbers averaged slightly lower. 

Lancaster, Pa—Wheat for feeding 
to chickens, 90c, corn 70c, rye 80¢, 
baled timothy $15 @ 16 a ton, bran 
29 @ 30, dairy feed, 27% protein, 37 
@ 38, good to choice steers 8@8.50 
Pp 100 Ibs, bulls 6 @ 6.75, cows 5 @ 6, 
medium weight hogs 8.50 @ 9.25. 

Buffalo, N Y—N Y state Early Har- 
vest apples $2.25 @ %.50 p bu, red 
raspberries 22@25c p pint, nearby 
beets 30@45c p doz bchs, pea beans 
4.50 @ 4.75 p 100 Ibs, nearby cabbage 
60 @ 75dc p doz heads, nearby cher- 
ries 85c @ $1 p 4 qt bskt, western 
N Y lettuce 1 @ 1.50 p bx, Niagara 
Co peaches 3 @ 3.25 p doz 2 qt bskts, 
western N Y onions 1.50 @ 1.75 p 
bu, live fowls 29 @ 30c p lb, fey 
dressed fowls 34 @ 35c, dairy butter 
in tubs 35 @ 40c, N Y state whole 
milk cheese 18 @ 19c, N Y state hen- 
nery white eggs 37 @ 39c p doz, No 
1 timothy $20 @ 21 p ton, No 2 yel- 
low corn 70%c p bu, No 1 white oats 
41%c. 

Syracuse, N Y—Apples brought $2 
p bu, gooseberries 15c p qt, extra fine 
alfalfa $20 p ton, No 1 timothy 20, 
potatoes 35 @ 40c p bu, new crop 
potatoes 1.50 @ 2, cabbage Tic @ 
$1.25 p doz heads, lima beans 1.50 p 
bu, butter 35 @ 40c p Ib, eggs 30c p 
doz, maple syrup 1.75 p gal, live chick- 
ens 35 @ 40c p Ib, dressed fowls 5lc 
p Ib, peas $1 @ 1.50 p bu. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—Peaches sold at 
$1.75 @ 2 p cra, No 2 corn 70 @ Tle 
p bu, No 2 white oats 43 @ 43%¢ 
standard timothy $20.50 @ 21.50, 
standard middlings 23.50 @ 24, flour 
middlings 27.50 @ 28.50, spring wheat 
bran 23.50 @ 24. 


Dairy Markets 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
Chi New York Boston 
33° 30% 31 
55 53 % 


14 5 q 6 
DID cccccccccccccece 5 §2 4 
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Butter—At New York, mkt was firm 
and %c higher with extra stock sell- 
ing at 39c p 1b. In a small way strict- 
ly extra sold up to 39%c and some 
small sales for stop delivery as high 
as 40c. Quality of butter offered was 
poor on the whole. It became more 
difficult to place butter on the mkt 
which will score 92 prints under the 
official exchange inspection. Mkt was 
firm on intermediate grades, but of- 
ferings increased and the intermediate 
and lower grades did not share in 
the advance on best extra offerings. 
Firsts sold at 38% @39c p Ib, seconds 
33@36%c, N Y state finest dairy but- 
ter 39@39%c, good to prime 38@ 
38 %c, fresh ladles firsts 29% @31%* 
seconds 26% @27c, No. 1 fresh pack- 
ing stock 26% @27c. 

Cheese—At New York, prices gained 
rapidly, the strength of the mkt being 
due to active speculative demand. Re- 
ports of shorter make in manufactur- 
ing areas of N Y and of higher qu0- 
tations on Canadian and foreign mkts 
buoyed up domestic quotations. Ex- 
porters show more life and prices 4d- 
vance accordingly. N Y state whole 
milk flats, special, sold at 18% @18 “e 
p Ib, average run 17% @17%¢°, ui 
ored and white flats 18% @18%¢, co” 
ored fresh twins 18@18%c, single 
daisies 18@18%c, fresh young Am 
erica 19c, Country advices indicate 
conservative movement of cheese into 


storage in some of the western Pro-— 


ducing sections. 
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‘© the individual farmer as to, the 


“qmerican Agriculturist, July 23, 1921 
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Readers’ Service Bureau 
i to American Agriculturist 
gave Ra —g . awe _ i Xe & 4 
bo at oa = entitled to our a 
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tha 
Nume' inquiries are answe' 
mail Numerous without this information, we wi 
gnable to perform. the service. 
mmediate answer is desired on le; 
on vreterinary questions, enclose $1, which 
gies yo and professional advice. 


 enenene 


Montray in Good Standing 
The following explains itself: 


Our attention as been called to your 
ly to the Cortland, New 
rep, inquiry, = published in American 
Agriculturist and The New England Home- 
oud of January 15, 1921. The state- 

ent in your reply to “J. M. S.” has 
pesulted in injury to our business in New 
York state, particularly at Cortland, N. Y. 
Under the circumstances, we think the state- 
ment is misleading to say the least. On 
account of the similarity of names, we be- 
lieve that our investigator should have 
made inquiry to us before preparing his 
— in reply to the inquiry from Cort- 














abe Montray Corporation is organized un- 
der the laws of the state of New York, has 
peen in business a good many years, and is 
well and favorably known. Our general of- 
fices are, as you know, at 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Our proposition is not of 
the get-rich-quick type, and we make no 
promises to the effect that our properties 
will double in value or indeed will unduly 
increase in value in any stated period. We 
are financially responsible, and ae you wish 
you may refer to our bank, The Bankers 
Trust Company, 42nd Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Under the circumstances, we feel that if 
you are maintaining your bureau on the same 
bigh standard and in keeping with the bal- 
ance of your magazine, you will publish in 
your paper a statement to the effect that 
your remarks concerning The Montray Realty 
Company of 200 Fifth er] as published in 
our issue of January 15, no reference to 
the business of The Sonteaw Corporation of 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

THE . ey CORPORATION, 
, R. Dumont, President. 

On inquiry ¥. the Bankers Trust 
Company we are advised that the Mon- 
tray Corporatign is an old company 
of high reputation. We gladly print 
this letter for we want dus do injustice 


to ne one. 


Be Sure to Sign Your Name 

We wish we could impress upon 
or subscribers the necessity for sign- 
ing their names to all letters sent to 
us We want to serve our subscribers 
in the best way possible and we can- 
not give a quick reply to a letter un- 
les we know the name and address 
to which to send it. Simply signing 
initials does not help us because we 
cannot search through the lists of 
thousands of names to find one which 
has the initials given. 

Don’t blame us if you receive no 
reply to a letter to which only your 
initials are affixed as a signature. 


Stocks of New Companies 

Through the Philadelphia Securities Com- 
pany, 412 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
I placed an order for the purchase of 106 
shares of stock of the M-V_ All-Weather 
Train Controller Company. Inc. This is 
common stock, fully paid and non-assessable 
at $1 per share. T paid $25 upon subscrib- 
ing and agreed to pay the balnace of $75 
as follows: $25 on July 11. $25 on August 
Il and $25 on September 11. I would like 
your advice concerning this proposition. 
Pesce answer whether it is best for me 
to pay in $75 more or to drop it altogether 
and lose the $25 which I have already 
paid —tJ. FL R.. Cumberland county, N. J. 

Although not one of the prominent 
financial houses, the Philadelphia Se- 
curities company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
holds a good reputation for honest and 
fair dealings, although the quality of 
the stocks of new companies which 
they handle for promotion is in the 
speculative rather than in the invest- 
ment class. It is difficult to secure 
unbiased facts concerning this M-V 
All-weather Train Controller company, 
Inc, since the literature available is 
Promotion pamphlets, circulars, etc. 

ether or not the farmer should 
invest in such stock as this depends 
altogether on himself and his condi- 
tions. As in the case of oil and mining 
stocks, if the.company comes through, 
it will probably mean a splendid re- 
turn to the subscriber, taking it for 
sranted that all those concerned in its 
Promotion are honest and fair in their 
dealings. Such stocks are quite dis- 
tinctly a speculation or a gamble and 
should never be purchased unless the 
purchaser is in the position to stand 
the loss in case of failure of the com- 
pany without detriment to his family, 
himself or his business. 

In these times of financial tightness 
aid with no promise of a general 

m in business within the coming 
fev months, the safest course to pur- 
‘l¢ is probably investing in some of 
the notes, mortgages or bonds of well- 
established and well-reputed indus- 
tials or else in United States treasury 
rtificates or Mberty bonds, the in- 
come of which is better than 5%. 

As it is these circumstances which 
Must be carried in mind as well as the 
‘tual merit of the stock of companies 
tow in the promotion stage, it is up 


Waiting for Milk Payments 


I enclose three notes for $277.17, $277.16 
and $277.16 respectively, all dated October 
1, 1916 and issued by the C. Jetter Com- 
pany, 43 Perry Street, New York City. 
They were due 24, 18 and 12 months res- 
pectively from that date. Please see if 
you can induce this company to pay its 
just debts.—[W. S. G., Lewis County, N. Y. 


Here is another case where a small 
dairy company during the unsettled 
period during the milk strikes of the 
fall of 1916 issued notes to farmers 
in payment for milk which it pur- 
chased from farmers. At that time, 


the C. Jetter company was doing 
business at Castorland, N. Y. Follow- 


ing that period the company went out 
of business, and the surprising thing 
is that immediately following the dis- 
continuance of business, there ap- 
peared at the same address at 43 
Perry Street, New York city, another 





company known as the Jetter dairy 
company. It was a strange coinci- 
dence, also, because in both of these 
companies, a man by the name of 
Jetter is an officer and prominent in 
the business activities of the outfit. 
The Mr. Jetter of the Jetter dairy 
company, now doing business at that 
address, 
and he disclaims any relationship or 
knowledge of the Mr. Jetter of the C. 
Jetter company. 


The present company clams to be 
buying milk at only one point in New 
York state, namely Oriskany, N. Y. 
Quite naturally the present outfit shies 
from any responsibility of the debts 
of the C. Jetter company of October, 
1916. The matter is being presented 
to the state department for action. 
When dealing with an outfit such as 
this, the safest and surest way is to 


is known as Arthur Jetter,. 





take payment in advance, c. o. d., or 
require the buyer to place a bond to 
insure payment on the milk. 


League to Prosecute—At the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Dairymen’s league cooperative asso- 
ciation, in mid-July, it was voted to 
prosecute members of the Dairymen’s 
league co-operative association who 
violated their contracts in the sale of 
their milk to others than those legally 
provided for through the association. 





Coming Events 
Amer. Soc, Agri’l Engineers, Chicago, Dec, 
27-29. 


Grange Rally, 
International 
cinnati, O., 
N. Y. Hort. 


Cleveland, O., Aug. 4. 
Apple Shippers’ Assn., Cin- 
Aug. 9-12. 

_ Soc., Geneva N. Y. Aug. 
National Grange, Portland, Ore., Nov. 16. 
N. Y. Hort. Soc., Eastern Meeting, Upper 
Red Hook, N. . 3 Aug. 17. 

































Helps You Sell, Buy, 
Rent or Exchange, Se- 
eure Help or Find Work. 
Address must be counted 
as part the 
advertisement. 
Each initial or 


m 
must sccom- AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


yrour 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 


Market Place 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City head. 


Copy must be received 
Wednesday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of fol- 
lowing week. No 
black-faced type or 
display lines of 
any kind will be 
allowed under this 




















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK § 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 





BBAGE, CAULIFLOWER AND CELERY 
PLANTS we ‘S—Cabbage, Danish Ballhead (we tested 39 
strains last year. No. 24 proved to be the heaviest 
yielding strain. The heads of the 39 different strains 
4 Ibs. 5 oz each up to 10 Ibs. 2 oz 
All of our plants are grown from the strain (No. 
24) where the heads averaged 10 Ibs. 2 oz. each), 
Copenhagen Market (best of 23 strains tested), Enk- 
huizen Glory (best of 21 strains tested), All. Head 
Early, Succession, Surehead, Drumhead, Flat Dutch, 
y Summer. Best Long Island Seed. All varieties 
oe Te- -rooted plants $2.00 per 1000; 500 
$1.30; 300 $1.00; 200 85e; 100 70c; 50 50 50c; re-rooted 
Snowball Cauliflower plants (Long Island Cauliflower 
ssociation yee) 9 per 1000; 500 ns 00; 300 
$205: 200 $1. 100 $1.00; 50 70c; 25 50c; rooted 
Celery plants » t! Gorden Self Bleaching. “White 
Pascal, Golden er) 
; 200 $1.2 
: reel Post or express charges collect. 
Established ‘24 7a. Acres of plants. ‘The Golden 
Self Bleaching celery plants arrived today and were 
very fine, in fact, the best I ever received from anyone. 
I am inclosing check for 10,000 more re-rooted French 
Golden Self Bleaching Celery.” J. Howard_ Hirst, 
Cambridge, Maryland. No business done on Sunday. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey. 


CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER AND CELERY 
PLANTS. 5,000,000 Re-rooted Cabbage Plants: 





Danish Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen 
Glory, Flat Dutch, Surehead, Succession, All Head 
Farly, Savoy and Red Dutch; 25,000, $35; 10,000, 
$15; 5,000, $8; 1,000, $1.75; 500, $1. Re-rooted 
Special No. 5 Danish (26 tons per acre) $1. % per 
1000. | 500, 600 Caulifiower Plants: rooted, Snaw- 
ball, 1000. 1,000,000 Celery Plants: White 
Plume Golden Heart. v— 


Pinter Queen, and 
$2.50 per Re-rooted $3 per 
Golden Self Blanching (French Grown goed) | - 
. Customer’s Letter: ‘I received 
this they surely ate 


ni 
dandy plan They were packed so nicely and 
reached me in s good condition I wish I 
could plant a _ten acre fiel Yours very 


° . pen, Medina, N. 
want a we_will MY ahi elther by Express or Par- 
; it. we PAUL LE, Morristown, Now 
erse) 


THOROUHBRED English Shepherds, natural heel 
@rivers, intelligence and beauty unsurpassed. Shep- 
herd without equal. Write before sold out. GEO. 
BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y¥. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 








COLLIE PUPPIES from choice registered stock, 
the handsome and intelligent kind. Males, spayed 
females. Circular for stamp. CLOVERNOOK 
ORCHARDS, Chambersburg, Pa. 





OF AIRDALE PUPPIES thorough- 
thoroughbred female Airedales. 
H BENTON, Stevensville, 


FINE LINE 
bred. Two grown 
Fine breeders. DR. JOHN R. 
Queen Annes County, Md. 





SPECIAL PRICES on thoroughbred spayed fae 








Collie pups. Leghorn pullets, cockerels.§ ARCADIA 
FARM, Bally, Penna. 

SWINE 
135 PIGS FOR SALE—Chester and Yorkshire 
cross of Berkshire and Yorkshire cross, also 40 


pigs of special cross Berkshire and Chester, these 
are real pork makers, just the thing for those who 
want feeders. The pork market is creeping up, due 
to the foreign market taking a nibble from our sur- 
plus. When the foreign market takes a real bite it 
will be better understood why we now recommend 
the buying of pigs. Many are doing it. 9 to 10 
weeks old $5.00 each, 11 weak old $6.00 each (extra 


fine). \ D. on_approva Reference Waltham 
Nat. Bank. “su BURBAN LIVE STOCK CO., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 





and 
and 


medium Yorkshire, 


7 PIGS FOR SALE, 
white, Berkshire 


Chester white cross, color 
Chester white cross, color black and white, 
sex sows, barrows or boars, 8 to 10 weeks okl @$5 
each. These are all good thrifty up to the standard 
in weight and shape for pigs of their age. Will 
crate and ship any part of the above lot C. 0. D. 
on approval. HN J. SCANNELL, Russell St., 
Woburn, Mass., Tel. 230. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS for 
planting. Pet-grown and 
bear frult next summer. Rasbery, blackberry, goose- 
berry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubarb, perennial 
flower plants; roses, shrubs for fall planting. Cat- 
on free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 


August and fall 
runner plants that will 





CAULIFLOWERS, BRUSSELS SPROUTS, Celery, 
Cabbage, Kale, Beet, Pepper, Parsley plants. Cata- 
— fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 
N. ¥. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS—Cabbage, kohl-rabi, cel- 
ery, ready for fleld $1.25 per 1000. Lettuce $1 per 
1900. Tomato gente $2 per 1000, brussels sprouts 
$1.50 per 1000. J.C S SCHMIDT. Bristol, Pa. 





HIGH GERMINATING ALFALFA $7.00 Bushel; 
Red Clever $8.00; sweet clover $6.00: Kanrod wheat 
$2.25; Kansas Turkey $1.75 Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
RELIABLE SEED CO., Salina, Kansas. 


ASTER. SALVIA, SNAPDRAGON, pansy, zinnia, 
cosmos, phlox, verbena plants, 30¢ dozen, $1.55 hun- 
dred, $7.50 thousand. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
Grund, N. Y. 








HOPS—Choice New_York State. 


Particulars, In- 
quire MARK RUTH, Deansboro, N. Y. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, 
lishers of this pa 
of day-old chicks. or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they poateniee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, ‘but our responsibility must end with that. 





STRICKLER’S Tom Barron English Winter Lay- 
tng Strain S. C. Leghorn vigorous, pepful chicks $)0 
hundred. Also choice Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds $12 
hundred. Hatchés July 12-19-26. Postage paid, ex- 
tra full count, live delivery guaranteed. LEONARD 
STRICKLER, Sheridan Pa. 





NOTICE—We have a few Buttercup cockerels for 
sale from the 278-Eeg Strain, $1.75 each and up. 
ye DIKE POULTRY FARM, Sheds, N. Y. 


Ten and Twelve week Pullets, Leghorns, Rocks, 
i Anconas. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, New 
lersey. 


CHICKS—&e All_kinds. Postpaid. Book 
free. SUPERIOR "UNITED HATCHERIES, Windsor, 








TOBACCO 





CIGARS—Special ~ “Good Points,”* made to sell 
for 10 cents each. ot they last $2 box of 50. 
Each cigar wra n't issue-paper. Spanish filler 
th Will suit or your money refunded. 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., New York City. 





pears NATURAL rear, mild or strong, 
rich, mellow, Ths. $1.50; $3. Quality 


guaranteed. WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray. Ky. 
HIDES AND FURS 


REGISTERED 0. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
BE. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 





' BETTER PRINTING for your money. Specimens 
showing latest ideas in letterheads, etc., postpaid on 


request. THE MOHAWK PRINT, North Adams, 


Mass. 





FREE SAMPLES [Letterheads and 
printed for farmers that helped busine 38. 
them. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, 


Envelopes 
Write for 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


CORN’ HARVESTERS cuts and piles on harvester 
or winrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal 





OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
papers in America wants a reliable man to sell 
subscriptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional offer will be 
Tegular payment work, man w 
preferred. Personal instruction will be given and 
everything done to make the work successful from 
the start. Write full particulars at once to Post 
Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 





WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man to look after 
our ——e work in his home locality. Man who 
knows the farmers personally and has a horse or car. 
Can make good money and 
every day in the year. 
desired. 
CAN 
City. 


can have regular work 
Full or part time work as 

Address Subscription Department, AMERI- 
AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 





BOYS-MEN—Become 
Learn while soratet- 
TUTE, Dept. N 


Motor experts. $40 
Write. FRANKLIN 
» Rochester, N. Y. 


week. 
INSTI- 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


STOCKINGS, i: 8, Women’s, 





6 pair sent post- 





pail for $1. ARGAIN SALES CO., Boston 2, 
Mass. 

$35 | se Women wanted. Become Dress Desig- 
ners. Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N 542, Rochester, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without farm 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write an order 
blank. Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we 
make no charge to employer or employee. THE 
JEWISH ~~. SOCIETY, 172 Second 
Avenue, New York C 





HELP WANTED ~ 


FARMERS—Men-women over 17. Become govern- 
ment railway postal clerks. $1600-$2300 year. Steady 
position, constantly traveling. Common education 
sufficient. List positions free. Write immediately. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L 34, Rochester, N Y. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 














Gece Mader Soli in every state Only $28 with FUR_CHOKER, natural opossum, direct from whole 
fosent tleing SS and. cetelog if not satiefied EDV. rca Brae" 
RE showin, cture 0} arvester. ‘ESS . - - .% 
HARVESTER ¢., Salina, Kansas. way Street, Boston, Mass. 
CATTLE AGENTS WANTED 
FOR SALE: Registered 20 Shropshire Rams _ 3 AGENTS WANTED by_ old established farm 
Shorthorn Heifers, 4 Shepard Pups. CHARLES paper to sell and collect local or traveling. Big 
MOORE, Frazeysburg, Ohio. money for gool men. Write full particulars to 
<i ne " a — ae PAPER, 508 McCarthy Bldg., Syracuse, 


GUERNSEY BULL FOR SALE May Rose, 7 
months old. Pedigree on request. 8S. Ww. TOWN- 
SEND, Cochranville, Pa. 





PATENTS 


PROTECT your rights. Write for ‘‘Record of In- 
vention which contains form to establish evidence of 
conception of your invention. pt personal serv- 
ice. Preliminary advice without charge. J. REANEY 
ar ae 612 Columbian Building, Washington, 
» & 








MISCELLANEOUS ~ 


INVENTORS—Send sketch of model of your in- 
vention for opinion concerning patentable nature and 
exact cost of applying for patent. Book. How to 
obtain a Patent, sent free. Gives information of 
patent procedure and tells what every inventor should 
know. Established twenty-five years. CHANDLEE 

& CHANDLEE, 417 Seventh St. N. W., Washington, 








INSURE YOUR FEET with Gardner's Tenderfoot. 
Sure relief or money back. It relieves tired and 
rspiring feet. It eases bunions, corns and the pain 
rom wearing tight shoes. It destroys the bad 
. It heals chilblain and chapped 
gAnDoES LABORATORIES, West 
Springfield, H. 


CIGARS—For the next ten days we offer pur 
“Good Points” cigar, box of 50, for $2.50. Arp 
worth 10 cents each. Made of Conn. shade grown 
ee and mixed Havana filler. Will suit you 

money refunded. We EE in selling 
cleats ip by, mal se yes YER CIGAR CO., 9 Church §&t., 








every woman does 
You “4on't a. your fingers. oe ad- 
it. AMUEL DAVIS, bial 114, 


I WOULD like to ond circular Grontions my 
loneyworth Jar To 


canning. 
dress will 
Fast » 








Plan he might pursue. 


LET US TAN pe bod HIDE—Cow and horse hides 
i fur coats and robes. =_,* one — hides into 
PRISIAN os Rochester, N.Y 





AGRICULTURAL. BLASTING such as draining 
wet land, subsoiling, ditching. removing stumps and 
b Write EARL 


reasonable. 4 
Waterville, N 


soll, sugar bush. 


FARM 
N. Y. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


120-ACRE FARM; Income $2000; 
cows and heifers, vehicles, tools, implements, cream 
separator, equipment thrown in; splendid dairy-gen- 
eral purpose farm, high healihful location, prosperous 
community, convenient RR town ani city, advantages ; 
60 acres rich loam tillage, spring-watered wire-fenced 
pasture, abundance wood, timber; 25-bbl. apple orchard, 
pears, cherries, 400 sugar maples, equipment; goo! 
2-story 8-room house, running water, piazza, bountiful 
maple shade, excellent view; fine 22-cow basement 
barn, piggery, ppoultey house, ete., advanced age fore- 
ing sale $5000 gets all, less than half down, easy 
terms. Worth investigating. Act quickly. Get my 
new catalog other farms. FREE. M. R. CREST, 
Wellsville, N. Y. 





horse, bull, 10 





84-ACRE FARM, EQUIPPED; overlooking beautiful 
river; Overland automobile, 3 horses, cows, flock 
poultry, vehicles, tools, lumber, etc., thrown in: edge 
hustling RR town, broad fields, rich loam tillage, 
10-cow wire-fenced pasture; woodland for 350 cords 
wood, 150 cords pulp, frult; good 8-room house, 
bountiful shade, glorious view overlooking beautiful 
Hudson River which borders farm for % mile; 2 
fine barns, poultry — garace, a4 Owner retir- 
ing, sacrifice $2600, easy terms. tails hee 28 
Illus. Catalog 1100 Bargains FREE. Brnoct FARM 
AGENCY, 150-R Nassau Street, New York City. 





FOR SALE—Farm, 235 acres; 125 cleared, nearly 
400,000 ft. lumber, besides props and wood, stock and 
tools: well located; good buildings, fruit, water, road; 
$90 Terms reasonable. THOMAS McLAU RY, 
Deposit, Y. 





50 ACRES fertile soil, 10-room house, good build- 
ings, State road, near high school; Protestant American 
neighborhood; further information on request. Address 
OWNER, Box 120, Wallkill, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Equtipped dairy farm of 167 acres, good 
Description and terms on applica- 


tion. RALPH FANCHER, Cattaraugus, N. Y, 








Guide.” 
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FARMS a 36 ptntes nrg i. } teen 
e copy request . CCOR- 
CK, Oakland, California. 
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WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE.—Bud Birnie's 
entire life has been associated with cattle 
and cattle men. His earliest recollections 


are of great herds plodding slowly north- 
ward; of long, weary days of searching 
for water; of stampeding cattle and plun- 
dering Indians. 

Influenced by a gentle, refined mother on 
the one hand and by the rough life of the 
pioneers on the other, he presents many a 
problem to his parents. Does Bud return 
to the East or is he caught by the spell 
of the Plains? The answer to this question 
is given in the succeeding chapters. 


Chapter V 
BUDDY RUNS TRUE TO TYPE 
Buddy caught the bridle reins and 
pulled his horse into the shelter of 
rocks, untied his rifle from the saddle 
reconnoitre. It 


and crept back to 
was the first time he had ever been 
shot at—except in the army posts, 


when the Indians had “broken out”’— 
and the aim then was generally di- 
rected toward his vicinity rather than 
his person. 

An Indian on a horse presently ap- 


peared cautiously from cover, and 
Buddy, trembling with excitement, 
shot wild; but not so wild that the 


Indian could afford to scoff and ride 
closer. After another ineffectual shot 
at Buddy, he whipped his horse down 


the ridge, and made for Bannock 
creek. 
Buddy at thirteen knew more of 


the wiles of Indians than does the 
hardiest Indian fighter on the screen 
today. Father had warned him never 
to chase an Indian into cover, where 
others would probably be waiting for 
him. So he stayed where he was, 
pretty well hidden in the rocks, and 


let the bullets he himself had “run” 
in father’s bullet-mold * follow the 
enemy to the fringe of bushes. His 


last shot knocked the Indian off his 
horse—or so it looked to Buddy. He 
waited for a long time, watching the 
brush and thinking what a fool that 
Indian was to imagine Buddy would 
follow him down there. After a while 
he saw the Indian's horse climbing 
the slope across the creek. There was 
no rider. 

Buddy rode home without the miss- 
ing horses, and did not tell anyone 
about the Indian, though his thoughts 
would not leave the subject. 

He wondered what mother would 
think of it. Mother's interests seemed 
mostly confined to teaching Buddy and 
Dulcie what they were deprived of 
learning in schools, and to play the 
piano—a wonderful old square piano 
that had come all the way from Scot- 
land to the Tomahawk ranch, the very 
frontier of the West. 

Mother was a wonderful woman, 
with a soft voice and a slight Scotch 
accent, and wit; and a knowledge of 
things which were little known in the 
wilderness. Buddy never dreamed 
then how strangely culture was mixed 
with pure savagery in his life. To 
him the secret regret that he had 
not dared ride into the bushes to 
scalp the Indian he believed he had 
shot, and the fact that his hands were 
straining at the full chords of the 
“Anvil Chorus” on that very evening, 
was not even to be considered unusual. 
Still, certain strains of that .classic 
were always afterward associated in 
his mind with the shooting of the 
Indian—if he had really shot him. 

While he counted the time with a 
conscientious regard for the rest, he 
debated the wisdom of telling mother, 
and decided that perhaps he had bet- 
ter keep that matter to himself, like 
a man. 

Buddy swung down from his horse, 
unsaddled it and went staggering to 
the stable wall with the burien of a 
stock-saddle much too big for him. 

“The Utes are having a war-dance, 
mother,” he announced. “They mean 
it this time. I lay in the brush and 
watched them last night.” He stood 
looking at his mother speculatively, 
a little grin on his face. “I told you 
you can’t change an Injun by learning 
him to eat with a knife and fork,” he 
added. “Colorou ain’t any whiter 
than he was before you set out to 
learn him manners. He was hoppin’ 
higher than any of ’em.” 

“Colorou will send me word before 
they take the warpath,” mother ob- 
served reassuringly. “He always has. 
I gave him a whole pound of tea and 
a blue ribbon the last time he was 
here.” 

“They'll tromp around on your 
flower-beds—it just makes me sick 


Little, Brown & Co. 


when I think how they’ll muss things 
up around here! I wish now,” he 
blurted unthinkingly, “that I hadn’t 
killed the Injun that stole Rattler.” 


“Buddy! Not you!” His mother 
made a swift little run across the kit- 
chen and caught him on his lean, 
hard-muscled young shoulders. “You 
—you baby! What did you do? You 
didn't harm an Indian, did you, lad- 


die?” 

Buddy tilted his head downward 
that she could not look into his 
eyes. “I dunno as I harmed him— 
much,” he said. “But his horse came 
outa the brush, and he never. I guess 


sO 


I killed him all right. Anyway, 
mother, I had to. He took a shot at 
me first. It was the day we lost Rat- 


tler and the bronks,”’ he added accur- 
ately. 

Mother did not say anything for a 
minute, and Buddy hung his head 





tell him. And you may as well be 
packing up, and—don’t leave my 
guitar for them to smash, will you, 
mother?” - 

One never could predict with any 
certainty how long Indians would 
dance before they actually took the 
trail of murder and pillage. So much 
depended upon the Medicine, so much 
on signs and portents. It was even 
possible that they might, for some 
mysterious reason unknown to their 
white neighbors, decide at the last 
moment to bide their time. The 
Tomahawk outfit worked from dawn 
until dark, and combed the foothills 
of the Snowies hurriedly, riding into 
the most frequented, grassy basins 
and wide canyons where the grass 
was lush and sweet and the moun- 
tain streams rushed noisily over 
rocks, As fast as the cattle were gath- 
ered they were pushed hastily toward 
the Platte. And though the men rode 
warily with rifles as handy as their 
ropes, they rode in peace. 

Buddy, proud of his job, counting 
himself as good a man as any of 
them, became a small riding demon 
after rebellious saddle horses, herd- 
ing them away from thick ‘under- 
growth that might, for all he knew, 
hold Indians waiting a chance to scalp 
him, driving the remuda close to the 
cabins when night fell, because no 
man could be spared for night herd- 

















A Boy and His Sheep 
This is F. W. Cook of Ohio with some of his Rambouil- 


lets. 


Many boys throughout the country have become in- 


terested in sheep and in building up a flock that belongs ex- 


clusively to themselves. 


Ownership of a few sheep is one 


of the best ways of keeping boys on the farm. 


lower, dreading to see the hurt look 
which he felt was in her eyes. . 
“T have to pack a gun when I ride 
anywhere,” he reminded her defens- 
ively. “It ain’t to balance me on the, 
If Injuns take in after 


horse, either. 
me, the gun’s so I can shoot. And a 
horse-wrangler has got to hold up 


his end. I—I didn’t want to kill any- 
body, honest. But Injuns are differ- 
ent. You kill rattlers, and they ain’t 
as mean as Injuns. That one I shot 
at was shooting at me before I even 
so much as knew there was one 
around. I just shot back. Father 
would, or anybody else.” 

“I know—I know,” she conceded, 
the tender womanliness of her sigh- 
ing over the need. In the next mo- 
ment she was all mother, ready to 
fight for her young. “Buddy, never, 
never ride anywhere without your 
rifle! And a revolver, too—be sure 
that it is in perfect condition. And— 
have you a knife? You're so little!” 
she wailed. “But father will need 
you, and he’ll take care of you—and 
Colorou would not let you be hurt if 
he knew. But—Buddy, you must be 
eareful, and always watching—never 
let them catch you off your guard. 
I shall be in Laramie before you and 
father and the boys, I suppose, if the 


Indians really do break out. And you 
must promise me—” 
“T’ll promise, mother. And don’t 


you go and trust old Colorou an inch. 
He was jumping higher than any of 
’em, and shaking his tomahawk and 
yelling—he’d have scalped me right 
there if he’d seen me watching ’em. 
Mother, I’m going to find father and 


ing, sleeping lightly as a cat beside 
a mouse hole. 

On the fourth morning he rode anx- 
iously up the valley, fearing that the 
horses had been stolen in the night, 
yet hoping they had merely strayed 
up the creek to find fresh pastures. 
A light breeze that carried the keen 
edge of frost made his nose tingle. 
His horse trotted steadily forward, as 
keen on the trail as Buddy himself; 
keener, for he would be sure to give 
warning of danger. So they rounded 
a bend in the creek and came upon 
the scattered fringe of the remuda 
cropping steadily at the meadow 
grass there. 

Buddy circled them, glancing now 
and then at the ridge beyond the val- 
ley. It seemed somehow unnatural— 
lower, with the stars showing along 
its wooded crest in a row, as if there 
were no peaks. Then quite suddenly 
he knew that the ridge was the same, 
and that the stars he saw were little, 
breakfast camp-fires. His heart gave 
a jump when he realized how many 
little fires there were, and knew that 
the dance was over. The Indians had 
left the reservation and had crossed 
the ridge yesterday, and had en- 
camped there to wait for the dawn. 


While he gathered his horses to- 
gether he guessed how old Colorou 
had planned to catch the Tomahawk 
riders when they left camp and scat- 
tered, two by two, on “circle.” He 
had held his band well out of sight 
and sound of the Big Creek cabin, and 
if the horses had not strayed up the 
creek in the night he would have 
caught the white men off their guard. 
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Bob Birnie was eating br 
with his men when Buddy rode 
to the cabin and told the news, 
boys did not say anything much, but 
they may have taken bigger bites by 
way of filling their stomachs in legg 
time than usual. 

“I'll go see for myself,” said Bo 
Birnie. “You boys saddle up ang be 
ready to start. If it’s Indians, we'll 





=e \ 








head for Laramie and drive every. = 
thing before us as we go. But the 

lad may be wrong.” He took the | 
reins from Buddy, mounted, and rod, B 
away, his booted feet hanging far be. pud 
low Buddy’s short stirrups. dout 

Speedily he was back, and the “¢ 
scowl! on his face told plainly enough . al 
that Buddy had not been mistaken, ae 

“They’re coming off the ridge qj. Blac 
ready,” he announced grimly, “7 ° 
heard their horses among the rocks >t 
up there. They think to come down 1/2 | 
on us at sunrise. There'll be too many ‘ aa 
for us to hold off, I'm thinking. Get 2 cul 
ye a fresh horse, Buddy, and drive AY 
the horses down the creek fast as ye Fi 
can.” 

Buddy uncoiled his rope and ran hot | 
with his mouth full to do as he was cone 
told. He did not think he was scared, le 
exactly, but he made three throws to ing ' 
get the horse he wanted, blaming the BI 
poor light for his ill luck; and then with 
found himself in possession of a tall, ries 


uneasy brown that Dick Grimes had Sprit 


broken and sometimes rode. Buddy all 1 
would have turned him loose and nam 
caught another, but the horses had top 
sensed the suppressed excitement of Stra’ 
the men and were circling and snort- may 
ing in the half light of dawn; so Bud. 
dy led out the brown, pulled the sad- G 
dle from the sweaty horse that had shor’ 
twice made the trip up the creek, and = " 
heaved it hastily on the brown’s back, ee 
Dick Grimes called to him, to know = 
if he wanted any help, and Buddy wow 
yelled, “No!” Go 
“Here they come—damn ’em—turn Allo\ 
the bunch loose and ride!” called Bob each 
Birnie as a shrill, yelling war-whoop, three 
like the yapping of many coyotes md 
sounded from the cottonwoods that in 
bordered the creek. “Yuh all right, very 
Buddy?” seal. 
“Yeah—I’m a-comin’,” shrilled Hu 
Buddy, hastily looping the latigo. yet 
Just then the sharp staccato of rifle- wate 
shots mingled with the whooping of and | 
the Indians. Buddy was reaching for berri 
the saddle horn when the brown horse color 
ducked and jerked loose. Before each 
Buddy realized what was happening berri 
the brown horse, the herd and all This 
the riders were pounding away down tart | 
the valley, the men firing back at the Huck 
cottonwoods. 1/2 «1 
In the dust and clamor of their de- i 
parture Buddy stood perfectly still for 2 cul 
a minute, trying to grasp the full sig- i/4 : 
nificance of his calamity. Step-and-a- a 
Half had packed hastily and departed 1 cur 
ahead of them all. His father and Cr 
the cowboys were watching the cotton- Beat 
wood grove many rods to Buddy's and 
right and well in the background, and liqui¢ 
they would not glance his way. Even Add 
if they did they could not see him, and cutti 
if they saw him it would be madness ing. 
to ride back—though there was nota 
man among them who would not have 
wheeled in his tracks and returned ‘If 
for Buddy in the very face of Colorou Visibl 
and his band. = I 
From the cottonwoods came the — 
pound of galloping hoofs and Buddy caae 
in deep disgust scuttled for the cabin. oe 
The cabin, he knew as he ran, was join | 
just then the worst place in the world with 
for a boy who wanted very much to go butte 
on living. Through its gaping door- firm] 
way he saw a few odds and ends of ven 
food lying on the table, but he dared = ak 
not stop long enough to get them. The been 
Indians were thundering down to the New 
corral, and as he rounded the cabin’s 
corner he glanced back and saw the 
foremost riders whipping their horses Wi 
on the trail of the fleeing white men. of co 
But some, he knew, would stop. Even prom 
the prospect of fresh scalps could not them 
hold the greedy ones from prowling the b 
around a white man’s dwelling place. with | 
There might be tobacco or whiskey Allow 
left behind, or something with color of th 
or a shine to it. Budy knew well the and 
ways of Indians. bulk 
He made for the creek, thinking at onion 
first to hide somewhere in the brush _ 
along the bank. Then, fearing the Tied 
brightening light of day and the wide w f 
space he must cross to reach the first i ( 
fringe of brush, he stopped at a dus- — 
out cellar that had been built into the oo 
creek bank above high-water mark. Wi 
There was a pole-and-dirt roof, and a I 
because the dirt sifted down between >i 4 





the poles whenever the wind blew— 








which was always—the place had been _ 
crudely ceiled inside with split poles vali 
overlapping one another. The ceiling os 
was more or less flat; the roof had # 
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slight slope. 
(Continued next week) 
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We _ 
very Berries are Ri around it. Garnish with parsley, cut 
it the err pe in slices and serve hot.—Mrs. E. G. 
x the Black Raspberry Pudding—Line @ Wallace, New York. 
| Tode udding dish with a sweet biscuit 
iT be- and bake until a pale brown. 
aoe one it the stiffly beaten whites Late Summer Styles 
| the of four eggs, @ cup of sugar and a NO. 9979 
10ugh quart of berries. Bake in a moderate The panelled front and the straight 
aken, oven until done. lines of the trimming bands make this 
je al. Blackberry Pudding— dress universally becoming to the 
. a 2 cups white flour woman who complains that all the 
rocks 2 t, baking — ° pretty clothes are designed for slender 
down — “= people. 
many " speck salt In percale or gingham this design 
Get gh makes the most serviceable of house 
drive be cup milk dresses; in figured voile or foulard 
=— Fill tight covered vessel half full of 
hot stewed berries. Cover with biscuit - 
i ran dough made of other ingredients. 
was Cover tight and bake or steam in boil- 4 4 
g the Blackberry Pie—Line a pie plate 
then with crust. Wash and drain the ber- 
, tall, ries and fill the plate quite full. 
+ had Sprinkle well with sugar and sift over " 
suddy all 1 tb cornstarch. Season with cin- 3 \ 
and namon and bits of butter. Add the 
_ had top crust well pricked and bake. 
nt of Strawberry, rhubarb and peach pies A \ H 
nort- may be made in the same way. You i 4 i 
Bud- Currant Shortcake—Make a sweet rT q| H } } 
ant short cake, placing between layers and 3 H ? | 
nad on top, washed, mashed currants, well 1 i z ‘ HY 
» and sweetened. Then put on a heavy iy |: ; _ 7 
back meringue and bake until lightly 1 |i \ - 
oe to LE MVD S| 
Gooseberry and Red Currant Jam— di +, H 4 
-turn Allow two cups of red currant juice to ~ 4 4 3 f 
Bob each four pounds of gooseberries and 3 ¢ t ’ 
Loop, three pounds of sugar. Make a syrup r = 
votes ad place the berries in it, simmering } ; 
that 4) minutes until the berries appear : ; 
‘ight, vry clear, when they are ready to ; : 
seal. z 
riled Huckleberry Jelly—Heat berries not i 3 
itigo. yet fully ripe very slowly without \ = : 
rifle- water. Add pound for pint of sugar 1] : 3 i 
gs of ‘and juice. The green berries or the ‘ H 
g for berries matured yet hard, and red in s i } 
10rse color, may be used alone or 1/3 of : \\i F 
efore each (green and red) and 1/3 ripe Hi LU 
ning berries to give a richer, deeper color. dedi 
i all This last combination makes a rich, 
lown tart jelly. 
t the Huckleberry Tea Cake— 
1/2 vr aaa 
r de- A ‘ouent milk = DB 
1 for 2 cups white flour 
io /* CU a 
ed : . baking Powder I3 79 
irted 1 cup huckleberries sprinkled with flour For the older woman 
and Cream fat, add sugar gradually. with a collar of soft lace or organdie, 
tton- Beat egg yolk and add milk to it. Mix it would be becoming for afternoon 
idy's and sift dry materials as well. Add wear; and in serge with braid or wool 
and liquid and dry materials alternately. embroidery trimming it would be use- 
oven Add beaten egg white and berries last, ful for the early Fall and Winter 
and cutting and folding, rather than beat- season. 
ness ing. Bake in a moderately hot oven. This pattern can be had in sizes 42 
ot & to 52 inches bust measure. Size 46 
rave To Join Lace requires 4% yards of 36-in material. 
rned _if you wish to make an almost in- =, wee Gene wee 
rou Visible union in lace, you can easily 
do it by following these directions. Nothing is more distasteful to the 
the Match the pattern, lay the right sides small boy than to be dressed in a 
day together, and then using a thread that make him resemble his ome 1 sis- 
bin. Which matches in fineness or coarse- ter. This little suit is “all boy from 
a hess, the mesh of lace, proceed to its mannish coat pockets “just like 
jr join the two edges on the wrong side Daddy’s” to the straight trousers be- 
- with a rather loose but closely-set low. ee! 
i button-hole stitch. Fasten the thread The trousers can = in Breen 
od ron on the right side. You will have woven matersnt. a enh outed 
oe &@ most satsfactory job if you have. a white middy coat co ared and cuffe 
the been careful. —Mrs. E. G. Wallace, With the same material as the trousers. 
. New York. 
in's 
the A Good Meat Loaf 
rses When there are only a few scraps 
len. of cold meat and all look most un- 
ven Promising, try this method of using 
not thm. Put all you have, including 
ing the bones, in a sauce pan, and cover 
uce. with cold water. Simmer until tender. 
key Allow to cool. Put the leqn portions 
lor of the meat through the food.grinder 
the and add about a sixth of the sante 
culk of fat meat. To this addwan 
at *nion, a green pepper freed from the 
ish Seeds, and half the total quantity of 
the dried bread crumbs. Mix together, 
ide and for each quart of the mixture, al- 
rst low one egg. Blend thoroughly and 
18° Season to taste with salt and pepper. 
the Pack into a deep oblong pan and 
rk. bake, 
nd While the loaf is in the oven, pre- 
en bare a tomato sauce, by cooking one 
—— Pint of tomate pulp with a minced 
en cnion. Simmer for half an hour. 
les Strain. Thicken with a heaping table- 


ng 
i @ 


oon of cornstarch and season with a 
mall piece of butter and salt and 
Pepper. 

When the loaf is baked, place on a 
Platter and pour the hot tomato sauce 





This suit is made in sizes 2 to 6 
years and requires for the 4-year size, 
1 yard of light material for the waist 
and % yard of dark cloth for the 
trousers. 





How to Order Patterns 


All patterns are complete, instrue- 
tions are plain and easy to follow, 
and orders will be filled promptly. 
The price of each pattern is 12 cents, 
postpaid. 

Order by number only and be sure 
to state size. 

Limited space prevents showing all 
the new styles. We will send you 
our quarterly book of fashions con- 
taining over 300 styles, dress making 
lessons, ete., for 10 cents per copy. 

Send all orders to 
Pattern Dept., American Agriculturist 

461 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 





Boiled Frosting 


When I make boiled frosting, I. have 
trouble in making it thick enough. What 
can I do to remedy this?—[Mrs. M. Car- 
penter, Tioga County, N. Y. 

Perhaps you do not cook your syrup 
long enough. Here is a recipe you will 
like. 

1% cups granulated 

sugar 
% cup water 
\% teaspoon cream of 

tartar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Whites of two eggs 

Cook sugar and water slowly, stir- 
ring often to keep from sticking, until 
mixture boils. Add cream of tartar 
and boil without stirring until a little 
taken up on @ spoon will spin a thread. 
The spoon must be held high above 
the kettle to make this test accurate, 
otherwise the steam from the kettle 
will interfere. Pour the syrup slowly 
on the beaten egg whites, beating all 
the time. Continue beating until frost- 
ing is thick enough to use; then add 
the flavoring and pour over the cake, 
spreading evenly with the back of a 
spoon. 

If the frosting is “runny,” put it in 
the upper part of the double boiler 
and cook over hot water, beating all 
the time until it begins to coat the 
sides of the pan. 

If the frosting becomes too hard a 
few drops of boiling water will soften 
it. 


Rose Tab Collar 


At present a very pretty fad is the 
tab collar to be worn with the collar- 
less waist. The rose design, done with 
fine thread, is delightfully lacey and 





easy to make. As many will be needed 
as the neck size demands and may 
meet in front or not, according to one’s 


taste. Join the tabs at the upper 
corners and sew on the upper edge to 
a narrow band. 

Ch (chain) 40, s c (single crochet) 
in 13th ch from hook, ch 4 for a p 
(picot), s c in same ch, * ch 7, miss 
5 ch, s ec in next p, repeat from * 
twice, ch 8, turn. 2d row—S c in cen- 
ter of 7 ch, p, * ch 7, s c in center 
next 7 ch, p, repeat from *, ch 7, sc 
in 4th of p, ch 8, turn. 3d, 4th, 5th 
and 6th rows.—Like 2d. 7th row—In- 
stead of second p, ch 15, sl (slip stitch) 
in 12th from hook, ch 5, 2 d tr (thread 
over 3 times) in ring, ch 2, turn and 
catch with sl in 4th of last 7 ch made, 
ch 2, turn, sl in top of last d tr for a 
p, 2 dtr, ch 5,s cin ring * ch 5, 2d 
tr, p, 2 d tr, ch 5, sc in ring, repeat 8 
times from *, ch 5, sl in center of the 
7 ch where 15 ch began, ch 3, sc in 
last p of rose, ch 3, s c in next 7 eh, 
p, ch 3, d ec double crochet in 4th of 
8 ch, ch 6, turn. 8th row—s c in last 
d tr of first petal, ch 7, scin first dtr 
of next petal, ch 7, s c in last d tr of 
same petal, continue thus to first d tr 


of last petal, then ch 5, s c in third of” 


8 ch, ch 7, turn. 9th row—s c in cen- 
ter of first 7 ch of rose, p ch 7, s c in 
next 7 ch, p, so on and catch last 7 ch 
with s c in dc of last row, fill in 
spaces on sides and top with s c.— 
[Sarah Leigh. 


Once she gets started there’s no 
stopping the housefly. The big prob- 
lem is not to let her get started. Clean- 
ing up filth is one good way to solve 
that big problem. 





Saving an old can rubber may mean 
losing a can of fruit or vegetables. 
Don’t do it. 
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Eureka Harness 
Oil keeps all har- 
ness equipment 
soft and pliant. 
Prevents crack- 
ing, because it 
penetrates and 
lubricates every 


fibre. 


Mica Axle Grease for 
your wagon wheels. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF N.Y. 


New York Buffalo 
Albany Boston 


EUREKA 


HARNESS OIL 
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AKE your money work for you. Invest 
it in our one-year Gold Notes. They 
earn you 515° interest, Principal and 


interest will be paid promptly when due. 


Send $100, $500, $1,000 or $5,000. We 
give you ample security based upon New York 
State's varied agriculture and under conirol of 
the New York State Banking Department. 


Write for particulars and free booklet 


Farmers’ Fund, Inc. 
A Short-Term Loan Service 
M. W. Cole, President 


Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 


Capital $400,000 Surplus $115,000 














School & College 
Text Books 


The following popular text books are written 
by the ablest and most practical teachers in the 
country. They are being used extensively in 
rural and graded schools, high schoels, normal 
schools, colleges and universities. Teachers will 
do well to cxamine these books before making 
adoptions: 


Hunt and Burkett. . .net 
Hunt and Burkett. . .net 


Burkett and Swartzel 
net $1.25 


School Agriculture. Milo N. Wood...net 1,25 
Catechism of Agriculture. T. C. Atkeson 
net 


Seils or Crops. 
Farm Animals. 
Farm Arithmetic. 


‘uN 
aw 


-90 
Fertilizers and Crops. L. L. Van Slyke 
net 


First Principles of Seil Fertility. A. 
FOND ca uvescsmeccesoccoececes net 1,40 


-90 

Physteat Properties of Soil. A. G. 
ME écwsevcucarvavicccecusees net -90 

Farm Machinery and Farm Motors. Davy- 
CU GRE GRR weccedcsccsvece net 2.50 
The Cereals in America. T. F. Hunt... 2.25 
The Forage and Fibre Crops. T. F. Hunt 2.25 
eee «Ge WB cccccoccsscnccs 1.75 


Farm Development. W. M. Hays....net 2.00 
Rural Scheol Agriculture. C. W. Davis 1.25 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory and 
School Garden. Jackson and oe 
ne 


Soil Physics Laboratory Guide. Stevenson 
d Schaub 


an MOONE. Se es0 sin eewosnaccesens 0 
First Principles of Feeding Farm Animals 

c. BPUNE 6 eccnpetnececseass net 2.00 
First Lessons in Dairying. H. E. Van 

OPMOR once cc cccccccccescecce net -90 


Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 
Milk Products. L. L. Van Slyke..net 1.49 


A Dairy Laboratory Guide. H. E. Ross 
net 0 
Vegetable Gardening. R. L. Watts...net 2.50 


Sogieney’ Guide to Fruit Growing. F. 
p WOUGD ccccccccconsececeuces net 1.25 


We publish a leng list of agricultural texts 
for all grades and many books of interest to 
Conshere and parents. Fer further particulars 
address 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 











Cubic Foot of Ice weighs about 57 
pounds, and in storing it is customary 
to allow 40 to 50 cubic feet to the ton 
for the mass of ice. 
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Uniting a Nation 


Within reach of the call of your telephone are 
more other telephones than may be found in all the 
other countries of the world. This is made possible 
by the Bell System of telephone communication. 


The central administration of the Bell System by. 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company— 


Provides for invention and scientific research. 


Provides for the economic manufacture of equips 


ment. 


Provides for the standardization of methods, 
Plans for future extensions. 


Insures financial stability. 


It is the complete cooperation between the central 
administration and the many operating companies 
that produces nation-wide telephone service. 


It would be impossible for unrelated organizations 
to provide the best service to the greatest number at 
the lowest rates. Only the united effort which insures 
continuous development of telephone communica- 
tion can carry through that controlling purpose of 


the Bell System. 


* BELL System” 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPR COMEANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
Better Service 





Our Boys 





Letters, Riddles and Fun for All 
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“Old Bob-White”’ 


Old Bob White’s a funny bird !— 
Funniest you ever heard !— 
Hear him whistle,—‘Old-Bob- White !” 
You can hear him, clean from where 
He’s ’way ‘crost the wheat-field there, 
Whistlin’ like he didn’t care— 
Old-Bob- White !” 


Whistles allus ist the same— 
So’s we won't forgit his name — 

Hear him say it?—“Old-Bob-White ” 
There! he’s whizzed off down the lane— 
Gone back where his folks is stayin’— 
Hear him?—There he goes again,— 

“Old-Bob- White !” 


When boys ever tries to git 
Clos’t to him—how quick he "ll quit 
Whistlin’ his “Old- Bob- White!” 
“‘Whoo-rhoo-rhoo !” he’s up an’ flew, 
Ist a-purt’-nigh skeerin’ you 
Into fits!—'At’s what he'll do.— 
“Old-Bob- White !” 
Wunst our Hired Man an’ A 
When we drove to Harm 
Saw one, whistlin’ rmnOla “Bob- White !” 
An’ we drove wite clo’st, and 
Saw him an’ he didn’t fly,— 
Birds likes horses, an’ that’s why. 
“Old-Bob- White !” 
One time, Uncle Sidney says, 
Wunst he rob’ a Bob White's nes’ 
Of the eggs of “Old Bob White”; 
Nen he hatched ’em wiv a hen 
An’ her little chicks, an’ — 
They ist all flewed off again 
“Old- Bob- White !” 
James Whitcomb Riley 





DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS— 


This week and last week and the 
week before that, there were so many 
letters from the boys and girls that 
we couldn’t possibly print them all. 
Even if we put the letters on every 
page of the paper and used a few 
more on the front page for a cover 
design, there’d still be a lot left over 
for next week. And I couldn’t write 
each one of you a personal letter, be- 
cause, my goodness, wouldn’t that 
take just hours and hours! And so, 
I wondered if you would mind if I 
answered you all together through the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Page. 

A good many of you have been send- 
ing your answers to the “C” puzzle 
in the July 2d number to this de- 
partment. If you will read the di- 
rections again, you will find at the 
bottom of the page the correct ad- 
dress to which the “C” words should 
be sent. 

For one reason, I was glad you did 
send your answers here because now 
I know that you like puzzles. On this 
same page you will find some riddles. 
They are not new.. Some of them I 
knew when I was a little girl; some 








il Saved} 


by learning what our Rehable 
4 learning cled Tires is and does 





E buy—direct from fi Ily-known, 
standard tiré makers—large — of tires 
thet show slight defects. In our own factory, an 

cnet takes them a and discards all imperfect ma- 

Then, ly skilled workmen re-assemble the 

ten ~ 4 tae perfect, (a ond aoe in place of 

esult is,—fine-grade 

SOR aes and "BOT est qualities rt a RES 

BUT—at ess then than elf the price! 

‘a buy at — sales big. 
Pog reap 

an =e Size Tires Tubes 

pA $1.65 3454, $9.25 $2.60 

30%3 1.80 34x4) 10.50 2.85 

32x3 = 2.00 | 3524) 11.00 2.90 

3ix4q 50 2-40 | 3624/2 1.25 3.00 

32%4 8.75 2.45 | 35%5 12.00 3.20 

00 2.50 | 37x35 12.50 35 

We cerry oli sets Write us, if you don’t see yours = 


Our business has been built upon a cxttefaction of 
these t prices 
at which reliable tires can be bought. Costs little, and 
saves much, to prove it for yourself—right now. 
Simply state whether you want 
we pide os or clincher, plain or 
2 deposit for each 


pea sit on tubes;— 





is sent with order. 


KEEPS-TIRE SUPPLY 
Dept 27-H, 631 First Ave. New York 


95 CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


On Trial. running, essi 
Sees 


and easy monthly ~~ H.. offer. Address 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Sox5052, Bainbridge, N.Y. 











Newton's for Heaves, 

2 Distemper, Indi, 

ty 2 Three large cans guarante 
e for Heaves,. 65c and $1.30 

“ can, at dealers or by 

ewton Remedy Co., Toledo, 


on, 
ditioner, Worm Expe Hler.| 


my grandmother knew when she was 
small, and some my grandmother's 
grandmother knew when she was 
about your age. But even if they are 
old, they are just as much fun now 
as they were long ago. 


r 
al , 
The little girl downstairs, who 





sometinies comes up to sit with me 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 
New York, U.S.A. 


118 West 31st Street i 


and read my story-books, says that 
she likes best the one about Thomas- 
a-Tattamus because it’s so hard to 
say. When she tries to say it fast, 
~her tongue gets so twisted she has to 
stop long before she reaches the end 
of the verse. 

Did you like the poem about Bob- 








White? It was written by a man in 





BARGAINS IN 


US.ARMY GOODS 


Be rr 1696, Richman 


eur complete | 


PORIT 
op THE ARMY USE IT WE HAVE iT” 








Indiana, who loved children. His 
name was James Whitcomb Riley and 
he is the same man who wrote about 
“Old Swimmin’ Hole” and “Out to 
Old Aunt Mary’s.” Maybe you can 
find these poems in your school read- 
er. If yott can’t, let me know and 
sometime I’ll,print them for you. 
How many of you ever saw a Bob- 
White? And how many know what 
a Bob-White’s nest looks like? When 
I was a little girl I used to sit on a 
fence post in the pasture-lot and try 
to whistle like a~- Bob-White. If you 
pucker your lips up tightly and give 
one long whistle and then draw your 





breath in quickly for another whistle 
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EE COMPANY, 333. 


you can make a sound exactly like a 
Bob-White’s call. Try it. 
Sincerely yours, 
The Young Folks’ Editor 

Dear Young Folks’ 
eight miles from the State normal 
school at New Paltz. 

New Paltz is a very pretty village, 
situated on a good state road, which 
passes the beautiful Rifton Falls, on 
its way to Kingston. 

We live on a farm of 105 acres and 








I have for pets three cats, one kitten 











Hasten Up Growth—Celery plants 
which are coming along slowly may 
be encouraged -by better cultivation, 
watering and a dash of nitrate of 
soda along the row. 
celery is never good, and may run to 


seed. 


Slow-growing 


and one dog. 

We have an automobile and some- 
times my father lets me run it. I am 
ten years old, and have no brothers 
or sisters—(Muriel Hedges, New 
York. 

Dear Young Folks’ Bditor— I am a 


Editor—I live 





* Lal 

and Girls 
chk 

New 

Buf 

rite 

Kan 

y 

— ———_ ant 

7 ina 

girl 15 years old and am in the eighty A 
grade at school. I expect to go * . 
high school next year. om 
My father has 40 cows and 10 calves r* 
and six horses. I live on a 250-acrp 


farm and love to live on a farm. I 
would not change our farm for a city ; 
home. We also have a car. ps 
Summer is here and I am glad for = 
I like summer better than any other 


season of the year.—(Viola M. Cor. thé 
ron, New York. aot 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor—I was ' _ 
eleven years old the 9th of June, | 
am in the th grade in school. — 

We have about 114 acres of farm 
land. We have eight cows, three pigs ! ™ 
three horses, a dog, a cat and four <a 
kittens. I also have a sister. 

My sister and I take care of the 
hens. We have 42 hens, one rooster s. | 
and 59 chickens. 

There is a brown rabbit which lives S. | 
under our house. Almost every time Rh 
my sister or I go out around the house 
we see the rabbit.—(Lillian Cooper, 

New York. om 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor—I am 13 
years old and live with my Grandma 
and Grandpa, on a farm of 53 acres, 
We have three cows and three horses. 
We live back from the road in an old- 
fashioned farmhouse. 

My pets are three kittens, three big 


cats and four guinea pigs. My Grand. jae 
pa has taken the American Agricul- & ¢. 
urist for nearlyg20 years. I enjoy Ie. 
reading the boys’ and girls’ letters— Ise. 
(Alice Sterling,{ Pennsylvania. md : 
CanWyouQanswer” these riddles? a 
aa a% iustr 
Two iegszjsatfupon three legs, THI 
a With{four{! egs standing by; — 
Four,thenjwere drawn by ten: 

Read[my{friddle ye can’t, Hatehe 
~\ HoweverZmuch ye try. 9 
2 ’ Wyonc 


As high*as~ a castle, 
As weak as a wastle; : X.Y. 
And all the King’s horses 
Cannot pull it down. 
3 


Hundr 

Black within and red without; + 

Four corners round about. ons 
4 

fF ; 

Old Mother Twitchett had but one eye, =? 

And a long tail which she let fly; on 


And every time she went over a gap, 


She left a bit of her tail in a trap. _— 

5 WH 
In marble halls as white as milk, — 
Lined with a skin as soft as silk, ready 
Within a fountain crystal clear N.Y. 
A golden apple doth appear. IG 
No doors there are to this stronghold, 201 
Yet thieves break in and steal the 


Barro: 

gold. ; 
6 
As I was going to St. Ives, 
I met a man with seven wives, 
Every wife had seven sacks, 
Every sack had seven cats, 
Every cat had seven kits: 
Kits, cats, sacks, and wives, 
How many were there going to St 
Ives? 


7 
I had 4a little sister, 
Her name was Pretty Peep; 
She wades in the waters 









Deep, deep, déep! me 
8 te 
Thomas-a-Tattamus took two T’s EMPII 
"To tle two tups to two tall trees, = 
To frighten the terrible Thomas-a- 
Tattamus! = 
Tell me how many T’s there are in all 
that? 
9 a a 
Little Nancy Etticoat, Filiin 
In a white petticoat, — 
And a red nosé; 
The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. = 
10 E 
I\went to the wood and got it, 
I sgt me down and looked at it; 
The more I looked at it the less ! Sal 
liked it, = 
And brought it home because |! 
couldn’t help .. — 
In Spring I look gay, a... 
Decked in comely array, A 
In Summer more clothing I wear; ma 
When colder it grows Le Boy 












I fling off my clothes, 
And in winter quite naked appear. 
12 





as a house, as round as a cuP 


As deep : 
0 the King's haveve..een'* draw 
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Live Stock Markel 





TIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
LATER) uP QvotD WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
at 1921" 1920 1931 120 
per 100 ths. 99t 1735 10.10 15.60 5.00 9.50 
cnieag? -*'" 9.25 17.25 10.60 17.50 5.00 10.00 
New Yor 878 18.00 10.75 16.75 °6.00 10.00 
Buffalo °°" 8.65 16.75 11-00 16.50 5.50 10.00 
Pit 8.50 16.00 15.50 4.75 9.00 
rae Oe York, trading in live steers 
nd cows was small, mkt holding nom- 
— inally steady; steers sold 15 @ 25c high- 
er than previous week. Bulls and 
Hghth cows were also 25c higher. Prime 


BO to steers went as high as $9.25 p 100 Ibs, 
{ inferior stock 6.25, common to choice 
¢ 5@6.50, a few extras at 7. Some 
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ous week and common to prime veals 
went out at $9@13, one lot at 
14, culls sold at 8. Some Va. veals 
weighing 143 to 163 lbs each brought 
12; one group of Tenn calves 8.75 

Hog mkt was not particularly active, 
prices steady at $10.60 p 100 Ibs for 
light to medium weight stock. Heavy 
hogs 10, roughs 6.50@7. One lot 
of N Y state hogs weighing 193 lbs 
average brought 10.60. Another lot 
weighing 253 Ibs sold at 10. 

Sheep sold steady while calves were 
slightly lower. Common to prime ewe 
sheep sold at $3@5 p 100 Ibs, culls 2@ 






































calves 
we ener averaging 1143 Ibs brought 2-50, lambs 9@13. Qne car of choice 
m. | 9,25; other lots from 1300 to 1400 Ibs, Ky lambs sold at 13.50, some unshorn 
a city 3.75@9.10. Some Va steers brought yearlings 8@10. 
3.75. One group of light weights from At Chicago, prime beef steers sold 
4 for N J averaging 956 Ibs sold at 6.25. at $8.65@9 p 100 Ibs. Veal calves 11 
Other Five bulls from N J brought 7 while @11.50, prime hogs 9.50@10.10, com- 
Cor. other lots brought 6. 25@6.40. Mkt mon ewes up to 5, best western lambs 
was not so active on calves as previ- 11@11.50. 
' P ___§ 
~ POULTRY BREEDERS 
A a 
(arm WINTER LAYERS 
pigs, ' 
four BABY CHICKS AT REDUCED PRICES 
f the Postpaid—Safe Arrival Guaranteed 
—_ §. C. White Leghorn Chicks - - «+= 12cEach 
~— §.C. Black Leghorn Chicks - - - 14c Each 
time Rhode Island Red Chicks - - ° 18c Each 
house Hatches Each Week. Order Now for Early Shipment. Our chicks will please you. 
oper, BLACK & WHITE POULTRY CO,, Box A, Canisteo, N. Y, 
m 13 POULTRY BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS 
ndma — 
= CHICKS 8: EACH RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
orses, t Why not use the Champion blood? 
1 old- SC. White and Brown Leghorns Ile. Each We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
for August delivery. Hatches due Aug. 2, 9, 16 pt mee oe of HOOD FARM. Aho scene goed 
e big 15,000 chicks weekly. Prepaid parcels post 100 per a eesactatittne! ows ii easonable Prices. 
rand- wnt live delivery guaranteed. Broilers, 8c each. RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 
ricul-  ¢. White and Brown Leghorns llc. Barred Rocks 
enjoy 1. S.C. Black Minorcas and 8. C. RB. I. Reds 
rs.— ie. S.C. Anconas 16c. Special prices on 500, 1000 


snd 2000 lots. Full count guaranteed. Keystone 

éhicks are famous for their easy-to-raise and quick- 
es? grow qualities. The best by test. Our llth year 

iiustrated catalog free. \ 

THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Richfleld, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 





Hatched by the best system of incubation, from 
bish class bred-to-lay stocks. arred, 
Rocks, Anconas, Buff ghorns 12c each; White 


’ Wyondottes 16c each; White and Brown Leghorns 
Wwe each. Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid par- 
el pst. NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, 
y. ¥. 





SPECIAL PULLET SALE.—March and April 
Hatched. Mixed Pullets. Twenty $35; Fifty $85; 
Hundred $160.00 also Barred Rock, White Leghorns, 
Reds ‘on or 00; 42 0 lo 00. Safe arrival guar- 
teed. A. SOUDER, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


Unadilla Valley Holsteins 


Satisfied customers are our best advertisement. We 
have 100 extra large, well marked, heavy producing 
grade Holsteins. Cows due to freshen in 60 days. 
tested 60 days. Retest can be arranged for, 
1. T. & C. A. WELCH, 
25 South ef Utica. West Edmeston, N. Y. 





Ready for Service 


Here is a yearling = Bed to take his place 
at the head of a goo 
His sire is one of the ee known sons of King 
Lyons. His dam is by a son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alacatra, which combines in the closest degree the 
all the great foundation bulls. 
G. G. SYRLINSARE, 
Cazenovia, N. 





BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 
Famous strain of pure bred Tom Barrons. Bred for 
egg production, strong, vigorous chicks from hens of 
" high egg records. Can supply hatching eggs promptly. 
’ Chicks $20.00 per hundred; eggs $6.00 per hundred. 
Write for circular 
RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Cortland, New York. 





WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 60c—Hens $1.35; 
k, cockerels 50c to $5.00. Well- — high producing 
strains; healthy vigorous stock; several thousand now 
kK, my fe shipment. CYCLE HATCHER co., Elmira, 


hold, 2000 12-WEEK PULLETS 


the Barron Bred-to-Lay White Leghorns, with sires’ 
’ records up to 260 eggs. , 
my 300 1 and Zeowaa eee. . 


SLATY RIDGE FARM Box A, Palmyra, Pa. 
Hummer’s Famous Chicks ®*°h week, prepaid 


Prices. Barred Rock $12.50, R. I. Reds $13.50, White 
a $10.00, Brown Leghorns $12.00, Ancona $18 











t a HUMMER & CO., Frenchtewn, N. 1. 





> St. 







Several Thousand bd and Brown 

.\ Leghorn pullets. May hate! Price upon 

Aa B DEROY TAYLOR co., 
New 





| BABY CHICKENS 
10 days old $16.00 for 100; -. 00 for 50. Prepaid. 
White Leghorns or Rhode Island Reds. 


EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Seward, N. Y. 











ai _____ SHEEP BREEDERS } 
DORSET RAMS _: 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
— at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
ilimore Farms. C. T. Brettell, Bennington, vt. 














AUCTIONEERS 
E. M. GRAN Sag al ‘Ir. 
LIVE STOCK 4 aucT 1ONEE 
THO: 
_ Sales angie — 
CATTLE BREEDERS 
MILKING SHORTHORNS ' 


Pieieutl Purpose type. The kind that will 
and dairy a. a 
in’ - 


A fu beth as beef 
Ny trove such as ao will be a 

Whether you or = Bre, atte 
wai yoodwara | a i. ‘udson, 
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4c 





re HOLSTEINS FOR SALE t 
cup, 20 heifers pone 1 }.. ui} 
iraw 10 ‘a “close epee ie: 


tee ‘on retest) 


vs 





fet 


Holstein Bull 


Ready for light service Sire a 27 Ib. grandson 
of King of the Pontiacs. Dam a splendid cow with 
i official record of 14,128.9 lbs. milk, 640 Ibs. 
ee yrs. made under farm conditions. 
First ck of $110 takes him. 
E. W. BRUNDAGE, 
Hop Bottom, Pa. 





Guernsey Bull Ready for Service 


fifteen dams have records which average 11769 
Price $125.00. Write 


Eleven of 

Ibs. milk and 582.6 lbs. butter-fat. 

for photographs and pedigree. 
Floyd S. Barlow 


Cooperstown, New York 


| WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Hojstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 
Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Co.) McGraw, N. Y. 








{ KATE’S GOOD GIFT whose dam AUCHENBRAIN 
BROWN KATE 4TH made the world Ayrshire record, 
only once exceeded of 23,022 Ibs. milks. Is sire of 
famous bulls and of 14 A. R. daughters. We offer 
his sons 1 to 16 months old out of A. R. dams 
from $75 up according to age dams record, etc. 

i Herd tuberculosis free. 
BELLEFONTE FARMS, 


-\"AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Sired right from cows now on yearly, test; will 
be priced right for quick sale. Herd under 
Federal Inspection. 


‘OLD FORGE FARM, Spring Grove, Pa. 
First Check $150 


takes Holstein Buli Calf, born Feb. 4, 1921; % white, 
good, straight, large boned, sired by King Segis STith: 
dam, Princess Segis Lev 267159. Dam 484.2 milk, 
20.63 butter at 4 yrs. Federsily ested recently. 
Registered, transferred, crated, F. -» and guar- 
lanteed or money refund 

OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM, Phoenix, N. Y. 


Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 














Holsteins 


Two carloads of choice openers and fresh 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- 
istered bulls ready for service. rite me 
your wants or better still come and see 


them 
W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N. Y. 

















HEIFER CALF—Born Jan. 26th, 1921. Sire, 
jer Glista Netherland, No. 271787, from a son 
lista Ernestine, the great Cornell cow, with seven 

records, the best 823.9 Ibs. milk and 35.97 
butter in 7 days; 1042.16 Ibs butter in 1 year. 
therland 558.3 Ibs. 
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C. REAGAN, - rar Tully, N.Y. 








CATTLE BRFEDERS 











Upland Farms, Inc., Ipswich, Mass. 





THE 


Sired by great bulls, 
taken years to breed. 


A few choicely bred b 








GET OF LANGWATER CAVALIER NO. 
We are able to offer a few choice females, both heifers and cows, from carefully 
bred lines. 
An opportunity for Breeders’ 


Clubs to select a carload for foundation purposes. 
and in calf to tangweter © avalier No. 
No. 54691, a grandson of Langwater Cavalier No. 21012 


Write for Gonoetotion pms _ \ aes or better still, come and make your selection. 


F. P. FRAZIER & SON, Props. 


21012 


21012 or Upland’s Sentry 
A chance to select what has 


W. K. HEPBURN, Mer. 




















CATTLE BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS ' 





MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 
bred on these farms. 


For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose breeding, also some 
good producing females. Buy producers. 


J. S. CLARK, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 


STRATHGLASS AYRSHIRES 
Have made 
128 A. R. rec- 
ords which 
average 
10.859 Ibs. 
milk, 419.86 
Ibs. fat. 

Some splen- 
did bull 
calves now 
to offer. 








erage 4A. R. 
bs. milk; 546 Ibs. fat. 


STRATHCLASS FARM, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


Whitehi Fi Im 
ecords 14-118 Ibs. ™ 





MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, 
size, type and prestige. We offer pairs (bull 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $200 to 
$300 pair. Write us. 


FOR SALE 





Three-year-old Bull of | 


Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis 9th. An excellent 
individual and a proven sire. 


MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 


THINK 


A Holstein Bull:—Born August 3, 1920; a 
beautiful individual; well grown; right in 
every way; six nearest dams av erage 30.72 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days; and I will sell him for 
$200.00, crated, registered, and rengegrved. 
Order NOW if-you want this BARGA 


WANDAGA HERD 
(Under Federal Supervision) 


Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. 








WOULD YOU BUY A CAR LOAD of 


The Finest Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


in CENTRAL NEW YORK? 
We have them. Thirty head that are 
size, young, in fine condition, nicely marked, bags 
shaped just right and teats perfect, every one a fine 
individual and a heavy producer. A few are just 
fresh and the balance due soon. If interested 
come at once. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
SPRINGDALE FARMS, CONF Ane, N. Y. 
Telephone 116 or 1476 


Milking Shorthorns Registered 


Bull and heifer calves? 1 and 2 yr old heifers and 
cows. See them or write. GEORGE L. MARVIN, 
Andover (Ashta. Co.), Ohio. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


HAMPSHIRES in over a pound a day. 
@e All ages for sale. Free circular and 
Guernsey Cattle. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bird-in-Hand Lane. Co., Box A. Pa. 
SYCAMORE FARMS 
DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 


4th Annual Bréd Sow Sale 
Sat., Aug. bags i921 


large in 














35 head di Choler: sows and gilts 

bred to the sensational Big Type boar, GRAND 

LEADER’S GRANDSON, and others of his clasg. 
This wilil positively be the best sale offering ever 


ar cmt —_ good one at your owt 
oo it dete, Been” CARL WALLACE. Mer. 


LUE HOGS 
growthy and prolific 
Very attractive. ——— 
Write for booklet ention this a, 
THE. Blue HOG BREEDING ton Wilmington, Mass. 


BERKSHIRES 
Highest order. Spring and summer pigs in 
particular. Please you all or money_back. 
BROOKVALE PARM, +  McKEAN, PA. 








ate lar, 


They actuate i? 
; — show 





sifapy sipe 
boars and sows, 


BERKSHIRES. Special offer of 
3 months old, $20.00: each; 2 mos. 





old, $16.00 each; bred sows, $90.00. We ship ©, 0. D. 
on approval. E. G. FISHER, 8. S. Herd, Hamilton, 
SMITHSON—, a'kce + vee—BERKSHIRES 


The Home of SYMBOLEER’S MASTERPIECE and 
SMITHSON’S LAUREL’S BEST, the best son of 
the world-known boar. Laurel’s Champion Best. 
We offer sows and gilts berd to these famous boars, 


or carly September farrow; also spring pigs 
and service ae. Watch our herd at the big 
o- this ear. For inquire _ of 


information, 
. SMITH & "SONS, INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 
Large Berkshires at Highwood 

Special offering of gilts and tried sows, 
pig for late summer and fall litters. These are big 
and stretchy, Many of them from _ litters of twelve 
to fifteen.. H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, 
Dundee, N. Y. 





safe in 





BIG TYPE O. |. C’S. 


Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. Also 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs. at 18 months. 


Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 
Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
Will have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stock 
shipped on approval. Write your wants. 

HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 


Duroc Herd For Sale 


1 Boar and three Sows will sell for Two 
Hundred Dollars or will sell twe sows for One 
Hundred. Yearlings ready to breed for second 
litter—-one farrowed 13 and the other 14 head; 
raised poy? and nine. Young pigs either 
sex, $12 or $20 per pair. 





A. E. BROOKS, RD. 4, Binghemton, N. Y. 








Over a Quarter Century Breeding 


JERSEYS and BERKSHIRES 


For Greatest Utility 
Write us if you need either. 
HOOD FARM, INC., Lowell, Mass. 














Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can mako 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent spring:pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to sell. 
Trios from $75.00 and up. 
Spring sows, $50.00 and “up. 
Open gilts, $50.00 and up. 
Spring boars, $40.00 and up, 
Serviceable boars, $50.00 and up. 


Ed t, Del. 
Delchester Farms = "ff5r°y Bel. Or. Fa 


Registered Unbred BERKSHIRE GILTS 





six mos. old, at reconstructive prices. Also 
a lot of fine weaned pigs. 
W. F. McSPARREN, FURNISS, PA, 








Hawley’s 
Chester Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Big T 
that carry the best lines of breeding, that are 


individually right and best in every zespect. 
Write me about my Spring Pigs. 


W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 














Batavia New York 
BIG 


TYPE Chester 
Whites 


A few gisice L ring Boar Pigs only out of 
am of Prin ig poy: Champion Chester 
te Boar of the Hart. Price $50 each. 








VicTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


Our litters average better than nin 
type and quality. Eight- an Ry ‘ ek oad 
open gilts and service boars, not related, of poplar 
blood fines, at farmets’ prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS 

x A, Palmyra, Pa, 
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Fair Season at Hand 


Picnics and Tours Now in Order 


Delaware, Powell, 

8 1-1 
ers Senecaville, 
2 Hillsboro, 


Licking, Croton, 8 7-9 
—, Wellington, 


23-2. 
Morgan, “Chesterhill, 
8 6-7 


Portage, Randolph, 
§ 23-24 
Putnam, Columbus 
Grove, D 28-31 
Seneca, Attica, @ 4-7 
Trumbull, Kinsman, 
A 22-25 
Union, Rickwood, A 3-6 
Washington, Barlow, 
8 29-30 


OUR LEGAL ADVISOR 
Pay for work Only 


A minor was en 
for a certain a ~ of By ” ie ums 
several weeks before the expiration of the 
time. He did not work holidays, and 
away a part of severa! days, for Mey 
his employer states he will not pay him, 
Can the father of Ge boy collect for the 


West Virginia full time?—(W. W. New Yorm 











He cannot eaten for time Which 


Hasrtoen, “yap Roane, Keyser, O 5-6 





Leading Fairs and Expositions 


Delaware, Elsmere, Del. S 5-9. 


astern States, Springfield, 


18-24, 


Mass., S 


Srie exposition, Erie, Pa., A 22-27. 
International live stock, Chicago, IIL, 


N 26-D 3. 


Maryland, Timonium, Md., § 5-10. 
New England, Worcester, Mass, 8 2-6. 
New Jersey, Trenton, N J, S 25-30. 


New York, Syracuse, 


N Y, 8 12-17. 


Ohio, Columbus, O, A 29-8 3. 


Reading fair, 


Reading, Pa, S 13-17. 


Rochester exposition, Rochester, N Y, 


S 5-10. 
West Virginia, 
8S 5-10. 


Wheeling, W Va, 


Local and County Fairs 
New York 


Albany, Altamont, 
20-23 
Allegany, Angelice, 
8 6- 
Allegany, Cuba, 8 13-16 
Allegany, Wellsville, 
A 2 
pone, Whitney Point, 
A 16-19 
Broome, Binghamton,. 
Jattaraugus Little Val- 
ley, 8 5-9 
Cayuga, Moravia, S 6-9 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk, 
8 12-16 


Chemung, Elmira, O 4-7 
Chenango, Norwich, A 
30-8 3 


*henango, Afton, 8 13-16 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 

§ 12- 
Columbia, Chatham, 8 
Cortland, Cortland, 

A 22-26 


Delaware, Delhi, S 12-15 
Dutchess, Rhinebect, 


§ 7-10 
Oe , Santee, A ®- 


Essex, Westport, A 23-26 
Franklin, alone, 


rele, Gloversville, 
Genesee, Batavia, 
20-24 


@upn, Cairo, A 23-25 
Jefferson, Watertown, 


8 6-9 

Jefferson, Cape Vincent, 
-8 

Lewis Lowrille, A %0- 


Livingston, Avon § 13-16 
ae ty Hemlock, 


28-0 1 
Livingston, Caledonia, 
Madison, Brookfield, 
Madison, De Ruyter, 

A 16-19 
Monroe, Brockport, 
Monroe, Rochester, 
Montgomery, Fonda, 
8 5-8 
Oneltia, Rome, A 30, 
83 


Oneida, Vernon, S 21-24 
Oneida, Boonville, 8 5-9 


Ontario, Canandaigua, , 
8 15-1 


Ontario, Naples, 8 7-9 
Orange, Middletown, 
16 


A - 
Orleans, Albion, A 17-20 
Oswego, Sandy Creek, 
A23-26 


Otsego, Cooperstown, 
8 6-9 


Otsego, Morris, O 4-7 
Otsego, Oneonta, 8 19-23 
Queens, Mineola, 

S 2T- 


Rensselaer, Nassau, 

Rockland. Orangeburg, 

Rockland, New City, 

su Lawrence, Canton, 
A 30-8 2 


St. Lawrence, Ogdens- 
burg, A 16-19 

St. Lawrence, Gouverneur 
A 23-26 

St. ~ Potsdam, 
8 

guna Ballston, Spa 

A 29-% 

Seasher’, Cobleskill, 
8 2 

Schuyler, “Watkins 

12-15 


grouben. Rath, S 27-30 
Steuben, Hornell, A 30 


Troupsburg, 
Riverhead, 
4 


austen 

Suffolk, 
8 20-2 
A 30-8 2 

Sullivan, Monticello, 

Tioga, Owego. 8 6-9 

——, 
A 2 

Tompkins Trumansburg, 

16-19 


Ellenville, 
Warrensburg, 
-26 


v aster, 
Warren, 
A 23 


A_ 16-19 
Washington, 


Falls, 23-2 
Ww ashington. ( “ambrige, 
A 16 


Hudson 


Wayne, Palmyra, S 22-24 
A 40-8 2 

mR Warsaw, 
A 23-26 


Wyoming, Perry, A 16-18 
Yates, Penn Yan, 
A 3-8 2 


Yates, Dundee, O 11-13 


Pennsylvania 


Armstrong, Apollo, 
, a ae Dayton, 
—, 
Berks, KEutstown, 

Berks. Heading, 8 13 


17 
Blair, Altoona, A 16-19 
Bradford, Athens, 


Junction Park, 
24 


8 13- 
Bradford, Towanda, 
A 3-8 2 
Bradford, Troy, A 23-27 
Butler, Butler, A 23-27 
Butler, North Washing- 
ton, # 6-9 
Cambria, Carroltown, 
8 1 
Carbon, Lehighton, 
8 
Contre, “Center Hall, 
Chester, West Chester, 
-8 
clearfeld, Clearfield, 
8 
Clearfield, Grampian, 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
Crawford, Tetusville, 
A 3-8 
Cumberland, Newville, 
8 22-24 
Elk, St. Marys, S 20-23 
Erie, Erie, A 22-27 
Erie, Wattsburg, - 6-9 
Greene, Carm 
8 
Green, Waynesburg. 
Indiana, Indiana, 
6-9 
Jefferson. Brookville, 
8 
Junita, “Port Royal, 


Lancaster, Lancaster, 
8S 27-30 


Lawrence, New Castle, 
abanen, Lebanon, 
A 2 
Leis, Allentown, 
8 
Ly ming. Hughesville, 
0 18- 
Mc ‘Kean, Smethport, 
13-16 


me. Mercer, S 13-15 
Mimin, Lewistown, 


26 
asian Strandsbury, 
8 4- $ 
Northumberland, Milton, 
O 11-14 


Berry, Newport, 8 6-9 
Philadelphia, Newport, 
Phitade! yhia, Philadel- 
ohla 
Sommerset. Meyersdale, 
23 


we Ae, Edgewood 
Grave, 8 27-30 
Sullivan, Forksville, 


0 4- 
Susquehanna, Harford, 
s 


Sugauehanne, Montrose, 
eee, “Westfield, § 13-16 
Tioga, Mansfield, 8 20-23 
Union, Lewisburg, 

O 25-28 
Warren, Warren, S 6-9 
Weepineten, Arden, 


Washinaton, _ Burantts- 
tow’ 

Washington, “West Alex- 
ander, 8 13-15 

Wayne, ‘Homesdale, 
0 


Ww yoming, Tunkhannock, 
0-23 


York, “Fawn Grave, 
A 10-1 


York, Hanover, 8 20-23 
York, York, O 4-7 


Adams, West Union, 
Allen, lima, A 23-26 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, 

A 16-18 
Athens, Athens, A 23-26 
eT sak cama 
Belmeat, st Clairsville, 
mi esantenan, 
Butler, Hamilton, O 4-8 
Caroll, Carrollton, 

8 27-30 
‘hampalgn, Urbana, 
Clark, 3 Sprinatield, 

A 
Clermont, Owensville, 

A 16-i9 
Clinton. prion. 

A 
copeaein, Lisbon. 

8 13-15 
Coshoeton, Coshocton, 

047 


Darke, GreenfielJ, 
A - 

Defiance, ,tlicksrille, 
8 

Pairacld, Lancaster, 
© 12-i5 

Fayette, ‘th amen 

HL, A 
Pratik, Hitiards, 
4 

Fulton, Wauscon, 
8 6-9 

Geauga, Burton, § 13- 16 

Greene, Xenia, A 2- 

Guernsey, old Washing- 
ton, 5 

Hamilton, ‘Carthee, 
A 10- 

Hancock, Findlay, 
A 10-13 

Hardin, Kenton, S 6-9 


Harrison, Catiz, 8 20-23 
Henry, Wapoleon, A 30- 
s2 


Jackson, Wellston, 
Tuly 26-29 


Jefferson, Smithfield, 
8 28-30 


fy Parsons, O 5-7 
Lema. Bluetield. 8°5-10 OS 29 Buckhannon, 
wees, Parkersburg, 


the boy did not work. Furthermorn 
the employer may be entitled to dam. 
ages on the ground that the boy lett 
before the expiration of the time fo, 
which he was employed. If he cay 
prove damages he will certainly be ep. 
titled to same. 


-% Je. Vernon, 
Lake, " Palnsrite, 
Licking, Newark, 8 13-16 


Logan, Belefontaine, 
8 27-0 1 Sandusky, Fremont, 


Portage, Reveuns, 
A 23-3 


Preble, om, S 26-30 
Putnam, Ottawa, O 4-8 
Richland, Mansfield, Delaware 


Sussex, _ Harrington, Harford, Bel Air, 
J 25-30 O 11-14 : 


Loraine, Elonia, S 3-6 


Lucas, Toledo, 8 5-9 Scioto, ‘Lucasville, Mary 
Madison, London, cece himn, a 2g.o9 Baltimore, te Han, '*et-County, Cambridge, 
23-2 Rene: 23-2 28-0 1 ‘ bg 
Marton, Marion, § 20-24 Shelby, Sidney, § 13-16 Carroll, Taneytown, Montesmery, Reskvilie, Neighbor Moves Fence 
edina edina, S 20-22 Stark, Canton, S 21-2 A -19 4 -26 
Meigs. Rock Springs, Summit, Akron, 8 27- Cumberland, Cumber- Washington, Hagerstown, One of two adjoining owners of Teal es. 
é-8 land, O 4- o tate removed the fence and built another 


ol 
A 16-19 Trumbull, Warren, A 31- Frederick, Frederick, over the line on land of the other owne 
rr, 


saees, Celina, Wicomico, oa 
A 23-2 


Miami 8 2 8 3 
Monroe, “we iz 23 ae 2 ae O 18-21 What can the other owner do?— 
rocisfle k soarawen., er, Garrett, Oakland, eee, Pocomoke Pennsylvania. (M. ¢, 
Montgomery Dayton, Union, gover. a ow, 4 ee He can bring suit for trespass or he 
- New Jersey can bring a suit in equity asking that 


neseee. > ms onnelsville, be P Wert, Van Wert, h 
9 the person who built the fence be 
Te- 


Atenele, Egg Harbor, Hunterdom, Flemington, 
26 


Morrow, St. Stlead, Warren, . : 
ag ebannon, A 23- strained from longer ti 
13- Burlington, Mt Holly, M ee M Pp ee — nuing the 
ay Gs) Zanesville, ona a 0 3-6 can hy ‘ . : —_— same. 
, ‘ pe May, Cape May, 
Noble, Caldwell, A si- Washington, Montpelier, —" “Court “iiouse, $ 16-17 Somer, Branch en 
Positieng, Feviding, Wood, Bowling Green, ay ws | — Watren “Belvidere Alt Posts for F ce 
29-8 2 8 13-17 , In building a barbed wire fence along 





Wyandot, Upper San- a high 
yanaet, Upper. ghway, on which side of the fence 
Pound of Gain—Pigs produce a my aS eS. 


pound of gain from four or five pounds There is no provision in the statute 
of dry matter in feed, while fattening as to which side they should be 
cattle require 10 or 12 pounds. placed. 


Perry, N. Lexington, 
8 7-9 


Ohio Independent Fairs 


Brown, Ripley, A 2-5 ‘uyahoga, Berea, S 13-15 
Columbiana, E. Pales- Delaware, Ashley, 
tine, S 27-29 8 13-16 




















Burns Brighter---Lasts Longer 


If you want more hours of a brighter white light for every cent of cost get Standard Cafbide, ‘in the 
blue steel drums. 

Standard Carbide is the simplest fuel for farm-home lighting and cooking, the most economical, the 
easiest to use and the safest too. 

This Standard Carbide looks like gray coal cracked small. It is lifeless until water touches it. All the 
acetylene machine does—any simple acetylene machine does it—is to mix the right amount of Standard 
Carbide with water. Then a non-poisonous gas arises in the tank. This acetylene gas piped into your home 
puts on top at the jets a clear white light and gives a flame for the kitchen range that cooks quickly with- 
out heating the kitchen. 

Standard Carbide—the kind that comes in a blue steel drum with the name Standafd on it—gives 
you satisfaction where others fall short. A full year’s sypply can be kept on hand. 

Just the absolute goodness of this Standard Carbide has made farmers all over the country demand it 
for their homes. And the great factory at Plattsburg, N. Y., has been enlarged to meet this demand. 

Warehouses for Standard Carbide are springing up all over 
the country because in any locality where one farmer uses Stati- 
dard Carbide others soon follow his example, light their homes 
brightly and lighten the kitchen work by its use. 

If you want to find out how easy and economical is acet- 
ylene lighting and cooking ask some neighbor who uses Standard 
Carbide. Don’t take any other person’s word for it. 

If your dealer does not carry Standard Carbide ask him to 
write us. Also, send us your name and address. We will know 
that you want to know all about Standard Carbide and we will 
let you know immediately. 







The Farmers Standard Carbide Co. 


Factory: Plattsburg, New York 
Executive Offices: 15 West 37 St., New York City 













































































































